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Tue individual, a brief account of whom it is our intention to intro- 
duce to the readers of this Magazine, was born in Newburyport, June 
16, 1790. lis father, Exisna Smavw, was an intelligent and skillful 
mariner. He was frequently employed in the mercantile service, as a 
captain, and died in the West-Indies in 1806, leaving a widow and 
two sons, of which the subject of this notice was the eldest. Just 
before the death of her husband, the mother with her two sons re- 
moved to Boston, and was domesticated in the family of Chief Justice 
Parsons. 

Early in the summer of 1806, Henry Small was apprenticed to the 
writer of this article, who was engaged in executing the printing for 
the largest bookselling establishment then existing in New-England— 
that of Messrs. ‘Thomas & Andrews. His progress in learning the art 
of printing was rapid. For the more laborious part of it, however, he 
was soon after disqualified by a disease in the knee—a sort of scrofulous 
affection—which afflicted him severely for three or four years, and 
which was not entirely cured before the age of twenty-five. During 
the period of his apprenticeship, the peculiarities of his mind began to 
develop. His propensity for rhyming was often resorted to as an 
amusement among his fellows, and sometimes gratified at their expense. 
He contributed, also, occasionally, though anonymously, paragraphs and 
epigrams for some of the newspapers, and had the pleasure of hearing 
his productions praised when the reader was unconscious of the presence 
of their author. His perception was so rapid, that, without seeming to 
study, he usually mastered the contents of every book that came in his 
way in a surprisingly short time. ‘'l'wo or three hours over a novel of 
two volumes were sufficient to enable him to know the story and to re- 
peat in substance, if not in the precise words of the author, all the most 
striking passages or incidents. He had a fund of varied intelligence, 
and possessed an extensive knowledge of history, the sciences, and 
politics, and, even when a boy, was a skillful disputant on almost 
every poimt of theological controversy. How he obtained all his in- 
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formation it was difficult to perceive. He was, in the largest accepta- 
tion of the phrase, a self-educated person. 

On his arriving at the age of twenty-one, he entered the employ of 
Mr. Etheridge, a printer at Charlestown, where he remained two or 
three years. He then revisited Newburyport, and soon after contract- 
ed with E. W. Allen, Esq. the proprietor of the Newburyport Herald, 
for the purchase of that paper. ‘The establishment was transferred to 
his hands and remained under his control for a short period. Owing 
to some misunderstanding between him and its original proprietor, the 
particulars of which are unknown to the writer, the obligations on both 
sides were canceled, and the paper was restored to the possession of 
Mr. Allen. 

About this time, by an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
Henry Small was authorized to take the name of Henry 8. Ellenwood. 
After relinquishing the Herald he spent a few months in teaching a 
school in the neighborhood ot Newburyport. 

In the spring of ISLG, he returned to Boston, and opened a school 
for children of both sexes. His capacity to teach was much beyond 
that of many of his cotemporaries in the same profession. ‘The power 
of communicating to a pupil what he knew, he possessed to an uncom- 
mon degree. An encouraging popularity attended his efforts, but the 
want of uniformity in mental temperament, of firmness in purpose, and 
of prudence in execution, were obstacles in the way of permanent suc- 
cess. Disgusted with a school, he turned stationer, and, for a short 
time, kept a small shop for the sale of stationary and school-books. 
But this employment was soon deserted. 

We next find him at New-York, and again clad in the mantle of the 
pedagogue. lrom thence he passed over the East river, and under- 
took the management of a school in Brooklyn. During his residence 
here, he became acquainted with a minister in the Episcopal church, 
and, at one time, had serious thoughts of taking orders. ‘This resolu- 
tion was as fleeting and evanescent as all his former ones, and was 
soon abandoned ; but he had sustained it long enough to fall in love— 
as he expressed it himself—with the Liturgy of the Church; and this 
affection was permanent and abiding for the remainder of his life— 
perhaps the only one in which he was ever constant. 

After an absence of less than two years, he returned to Boston, and 
again opened a school. It seemed that inclination as well as capacity 
had directed him to assume the office of guide and teacher ; and the 
consideration that the capital stock of a schoolmaster 1S of such a 
nature that he can always carry it about him—that it is not subject to 
the casualties and uncertainties which attend the operations of the 
merchant and the manufacturer—and that it is always in the power of 
its owner to employ it honorably to himself and usefully to the world— 
it is not surprising that Ellenwood, after each and every attefpt to 
obtain subsistence in other occupations, should resort to the use of a 
talent, which, he was conscious, could afford the means of a respect- 
able living. But he found, at this period, that he could not command 
success. He had trifled with his talent, when he should have been 
employing it, to the honor of the giver ; he had suffered it, sometimes, 
to lie in a napkin when it should have been in active service, for the 
benefit of man. He seemed, on certain occasions, to be conscious 
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that he deserved the neglect which he now received from some of his 
former friends; und though he attended to his school with tolerable 
punctuality, yet it was rather a gainless concern. For two or three 
years he persevered, but, at length, disheartened or disgusted—perhaps 
both—he dismissed the few pupils which had been constant in their 
attendance, and relinquished, as he said, the pedagogue forever. Un- 
certainty as to the amount of income had produced irregularity in his 
mode of living; and, under all the circumstances, though it is to be 
lamented, yet it is not surprising, that he was sometimes found in the 
company of men, whose familiarities in better days he would have 
scorned, and sought a refuge from mortification and disappointment 
where {thousands and tens of thousands of the human race had already 
made a similar mistake. But Ellenwood could not suffer himself to be 
lost. He awoke from his dream of despair, armed himself anew with 
virtuous resolutions, went on board of a packet in the harbor, and bade 
adieu to New-England — — — forever 

We hear of Ellenwood soon after in North-Carolina, again engaged 
in his favorite employment of school-keeping. From this time our 
personal knowledge of him has been chiefly obtained from his letters. 
But we know, from other sources, that his manners were agreeable to 
the respectable inhabitants of his adopted state—that his habits were 
irreproachable—that his society was courted, and his character 
and talents highly respe cted. That he sob rly resolved to make the 
best use of his talents, in this new field of occupation, is evident from 
some of his letters. In a letter to the writer of this article, dated at 
Greenville, N. C. Oct. 27, 1825, he says :— 


Since J left Boston, I have lived in the deepest obscurity, and have enjoyed 
almost unbroken solitude. And I am far from being weary of this way of getting 
through the world. Nearly as soon as I came hither, the Trustees of the County 
Academy did me the honor to appoint me the principal; and, after being one year 
in office, I was persuaded to resign, by a shrewd chap from Connecticut, who, 
with his friends, used many artifices, with which ] was not acquainted. 1] then 
retired to the depths of a wilderness—a wilderness of which you at the north can 
form no idea—whiere I was as happy as one can well be. From the desert, I was 
induced to seek the town, chiefly on account of being near a post-oflice. As soon 


as I came back, the Trustees of the Academy, (an incorporated institution.) with- 


' 
out any endeavors or electioneering on my part, and in spite of a world of plotting 





and scheming on the part of the then incumbent, deposed him and reinstated me 
This happened about six months ago. How long hall think proper to stay 
here, I cannot positively say ; but have determined to see Boston betore the com- 


mencement of the next sickly season. Since I saw you I have written much, but 
have published little. I have sent several articles to the Newbern Centinel, the 
Raleigh Register, and a few to the American Recorder, which | have been as- 
sured were acceptable Engaged always in the business of instruction, I have 
felt the importance of adding, as much as possible, to my always very small stock 
of scientific knowledge ; and forsaking, in a great measure, the lackadaisical sing- 
song of poetry, have devoted my private hours to mathematical studies, and 
natural and moral philosophy. Jn these pursuits, though there is little show, 
there is a dignity, a beauty, and a satisfaction, which do not, I have Jearned to 
think, often accompany the ordinary flights of fancy, nor, perhaps, even the 
happiest flights of imagination. 


To a more intimate friend he wrote, in February, 1823, familiariy, 
as follows :— 
If you have not any business yet, you are not happy, I am sure *** T was a 


poor booby for coming from Boston. I could have lived there as well as a prince 
There was a fine chance for me at Philadelphia; and | might have done well in 
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New-York. When I was in Boston, notwithstanding my fears of certain matters 
and things, I enjoyed myself right well, and I was sensible of it, too; but I must 
needs pass myself off for a wit. I made a gross mistake ; and not one only, but 
several. I pretended to care for nobody : of course nobody cared for me ; and off 
I started. ‘The true way is to please folks; to hold a candle for the devil, so you 
can walk in the light of it yourself. If we would have other people take any con- 
cern for our interest, we must appear to take concern forthem. *** Did Lever 
tell you the reason why my friend —— got along sc badly in all his affairs ? 
If not, you shall hear. It was a mere trifle, but it dished him, and will dish any 
body. He would, too often, put his little finger over his thumb. That’sall. Do you 
understand? If not, turn out a glass of brandy and toss it off, and you will see 
for yourself, or somebody will see for you. *** I have left off chewing tobacco. 
I found it made me dizzy, gave mea heart-burn, sickishness, and a hundred other 
horrid complaints. Since this reformation I enjoy quite good health. I wish you 
would follow my example. ‘Tobacco is very bad for the mind as well as the body, 
and leads, [ believe, to hard drinking, which, you know, leads, by the shortest 
cut, to destruction. 





Early in the last winter, he was induced to undertake a newspaper 
in the town of Wilmington. ‘The first number was published about 
the first of January. It was a well-conducted journal of news, and an 
impartial chronicle of political occurrences. It was his intention to 
give it a literary character, and to devote to its management all the 
faculties of his own mind and the resources of a correspondence with 
friends in other states. ‘The only event which remains to be recorded 
will be learned from the following copy of a letter :— 


Wilmington, N. C. April 2, 183: 
Me. J. T. Buckincuam, 

Dear Sir,—I have the painful duty to announce to you that Henry 8. Evien 
woop, who, you are aware, had recently established the Wilmington Advertiser, 
in this town, expired at noon this day, of a paralysis, the first attack of which was 
on this day week, about midnight He desired me, in case of a fatal termination, 
to address you. Though | learned from him that he had a mother and a brother, 
he still said to me, ‘* Write to Friend Buckingham.” Though his residence in this 
community had been short, he had acquired many friends, who did all that could 
be done to alleviate suffering, and who will, tomorrow, see that “dust to dust” 
shall be pronounced over him in the Funeral Service of that Church whose 
Liturgy he so much admired. 

Supplementary to this letter, we add fromthe Wilmington Adver- 
tiser of the 10th of April, the following tribute to the memory of its 
deceased editor: — 


In the last Advertiser, was announced the decease, from a paralytic attack, of 
H.S. Exrenwoop. The notice of him was then necessarily brief. It is felt, 
therefore, that a further tribute is due to his memory and his virtues. That will 
long be embalmed in our hearts—those are well worthy of imitation 

A little more than three months since, Mr. Ellenwood came among us a stran- 
ger; consequently, depending solely upon his personal merit, for the esteem of 
this community. That esteem, and, in addition to it, a warm regard, was quickly 
and spontaneously his. Just as he had become endeared to us by his many amia 
ble qualities—just as we had promised ourselves, that for long years he would be 
of ornament to the society; and of usefulness to the town—tresh in new-born 
hopes of prosperity—and zealous in the discharge of his new engagements—even 
at that moment, we are called upon to wrap him in the garments of the dead, and 
follow him to their abiding city. Many who joined that mournful procession felt 
that they were almost sorrowing for some near relative, and that him whose loss 
they deplored, had left a space not easily filled 

Modesty was a prevailing trait of his character. Hence the rich stores of his 
talent were often kept concealed, or only brought forth’, for the admiration of his 
intimate friends. A generosity so enlarged as often to subject himself to incon 
venience, and a disregard of what most people think important, precluded an ac 
cumulation of even a small share of wordly goods 
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Although estranged from the land of his birth, still.some of the fondest recol- 
lections were among the scenes of childhood, and where he first entered upon the 
active business of life. Her institutions were to him a source of just, pride, and 
her enterprising spirit worthy of all commendation. Yet the state of his adop- 
tion found in him one willing and anxious to promote, to the extent of his ability, 
her welfare and honor. To her, he looked as a second mother, and in her inter- 
ests found his own identified. His opinions were formed from deliberation, and 
most fearlessly expressed when public good required it. Joined with a love of 
true religion, in whomsoever found, he had, in an especial manner, a veneration 
and attachment for the institutes and services of the Episcopal Church. 

Of Mr. Ellenwood, much more might with truth be said—but having a con- 
sciousness, that those who knew him longer and better, can do his memory more 
justice, we forbear. Less we could not have said, and discharged what we con- 
ceived to be a duty. 

Ellenwood ! farewell. Strangers closed your eyes, and strangers laid you in 
the tomb—yet you are not forgotten. We will long cherish the remembrance 
that you were once with us, and that the parting was one of melancholy interest. 


In the preceding brief sketch, nothing more has been attempted 
than a naked outline of the prominent facts in the life of Mr. Ellen- 
wood, and a record of his death. ‘The character of his mind, his dis- 
position, his passions, are left untouched ; but we are encouraged to 
expect a delineation of these moral features, from one whose more ob- 
serving eye, and familiar intercourse during the period of minority, 
better qualify him for the task. We proceed to give some account 
and specimens of bis writings. 

It has been before remarked, that Ellenwood began at an early pe- 
riod of his life, to write anonymously for the public prints. His ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Minns, then the editor of the New-England Pal- 
ladium, led him to find an outlet for the products of his prolific imagi- 
nation, through the columns of that paper. 

Among the earliest productions of his genius, which his friends 
thought peculiarly entitled to remembrance, was the following, first 
published in the Palladium. We have no printed copy of it, and we 
cannot vouch for its entire verbal accuracy. It has been written out 
for this article, from memory, by a clergyman, who is not singular in 
thinking it exceedingly beautiful. 

EVENING HYMN. 

Author of good ; whose holy care 

Has kindly kept me through the day , 
To ruee | pour the grateful prayer, 

To TneEeE address my evening lay 
Thy name a sacred dread inspires, 

In souls that glow with love divine 
And lights Devorion’s ardent fires 

k’en in a breast so cold as mine. 
While Nature, in deep darkness hung, 

A silent, solemn gloom displays ; 
May not, in trembling strains, my tongue 

Prefer the offering of its praise ? 

Thou dwell’st enthroned in realms of light, 
‘Midst spirits pure and angels blest ; 
Thy presence knows no shadowy night, 
Thy guest, unwearied, needs no rest. 

Yet, while thy children, here below, 
Sink to repose and seem to die ; 

Wilt rHov parental care bestow 
And watch them with thy wakeful eye 
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Yes! I may well confide in thee, 

Thou source whence all my comfort springs, 
By day, by night resigned to be 

Beneath the shadow of thy wings! 


O when the cheerful morning beam 
Shall burst in brilliance from the East, 

Awake me, Power and Love supreme ! 
With love and gratitude increased. 


And when in Death’s last sleep I lie, 
Where no bright Sun of Joy shall dawn ; 

Me may the Archangel’s trump on high 
Wake to the resurrection morn. 


which follows next was published in the Palladium in 
suitable companion to the last, breathing the same spirit 


MORNING HYMN. 


O Thou! who bidd’st the cheerful ray 
Spring from the east, to light the day, 
For rHer thy Emblem’s brightest blaze 
Shall kindle oft the glow of praise ; 
Thou Sun of suns! with beam divine 
Fill every soul :—Arise, and shine ! 


Fresh from repose, I wake to view 
Illumined hills, and vales of dew; 
Pleased, walk abroad, and love t’ inhak 
The fragrance of the early gale ; 

To list, while grateful warblers sing, 
In nature’s numbers, nature’s King 


Parent or atv! I mark thy skill 

In grove and lawn, in vale and hill; 
Tuov dost the orient skies adorn 

When blushes deck the encrimsoned morn 
Fach lovely object. that we see, 

Speaks, in mute eloquence, of THEI 


Nor less I trace thy matchless power 

In insect’s wing, or tiny flower, 

Than in the orbs, that, rolling high, 
Bespangle the clear evening sky :— 

Thou kenn’st the falling sparrow’s place, 
And worlds which wheel in boundless space 


So raise, my soul, the exalting lay: 

Hail to thy light, advancing day! F 

Thus may the song of praise ascend, 

While dawning beams their radiance lend ; 
Till, Death’s last night shades all withdrawn 
My spirit greets the eternal morn. 


Then, freed from low pursuits, the mind 
New objects for her powers shall find ; 
One ceaseless day around shall pour, 
And sleep and night be known no more 
Unnumbered ages, as they roll, 

Shall still advance the deathless soul 

O hope of hopes! celestial faith 
I seek my noblest life in death 
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Pleased, lay my mortal members by 
To soar uncumbered on the sky :— 
Spirit of spirits, [ am thine ! 

Morning of mornings, rise and shine! 


During Ellenwood’s last term of residence in Boston, between 1818 
and 1821, comprising a part of each of those years, the New-England 
Galaxy was generally the channel through which his poetical produc- 
tions met the public eye. ‘These were not, generally, of a character 
so grave, as the pieces just quoted. He wrote a series of “‘ Solemn 
Epistles,” something after the manner of Doctor Wolcott, and usually 
signed them ‘ Peter Pindar, junior.”’ One of these was addressed to 
a celebrated thief-catcher, a constable of Boston. Another, to the 
famous W. T. Conway, a gentleman, who had attained great distinc- 
tion and wealth by the composition and sale of patent medicines,—ex- 
tolling the doctor’s practice, and rehearsing the virtues of his nostrums, 
in the following style :— 


Il. 
Thy nostrums, universal, suit each case, 
And glide with ease through passages vermicular, 
Curing all ails that in our frames take place,— 
Ye sick ones, notice this, and * > Be particular 


iil 
Thou art of all mankind the general friend ; 
Before thy name each doctor’s practice tottles ; 
And ’t is mere fudge for any to pretend 
To ape thee, Prince of gallipots and bottles. 


XX 
Long life then to thee—and while all the world 
At thy vast genius lifts both hands in wonder, 
Mayest thou, like Solomon the great, be hurled, 
In stately chariots oft, on wheels of thunder. 


XXI. 
And since thou ‘It be immortal, whilst thou hast 
Those sovereign drops, which Death's destructions hinder, 
I ‘ll thank thee, when some thousand years are past, 
To mention me with praise—me, PeTeR Prinpar. 


Another epistle of this series was addressed to a Hog, the satire of 
which was of a more general application. We insert a few stanzas 


IV 
And then thy voice, so surly, rough, and blunt, 
To different grades and ranks, is still the same ; 
Seest thou a king ?—thy greeting’s but a grunt, 
Nor car’st thou twopence for his power and fame ; 
The dashing bean, the softly-sighing dame, 
And limping beggar—are alike to thee ; 
Born but to eat, thou know’st nor pride, nor shame, 
Nor aught that interesteth such as we, 
We, who creation’s lords proudly affect to be 


' 


v. 
Odd is thy taste—and odd thy manners too ; 
Oft, where thou shouldst not, stickest thou thy nose 
Like some among mankind, who long to view 
Affairs, which others never would disclose ; 
The tattling knave will fidget till he knows 
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His neighbor’s secrets ; and, when well found out, 
Through the wide town the increasing slander goes ; 
And many credit it, and few will doubt ; 

O I could ring, like thine, the treacherous rascal’s snout ' 


Vi. 
Rude as thou art, some merit mayest thou boast, 
Which high-born Freemen e’er delight to own ; 
No cringing slave, or flatterer ;—thou knowest 
An independence ne’er by courtiers known; 
What though thou gatherest for thyself alone, 
And car’st not who is starved, so thou be fed ? 
The miser’s wealth will for his crimes atone, 
Though he a lengthened life of guilt have led— 
And neither of ye both is useful till ye ’re dead ! 


Vil. 
Alas! although so dirty, filthy, vile, 
That e’en thy name doth somehow soil my ode ; 
How many have I known to strut, in style, 
And roll in chariot, down the rattling road, 
Whose souls were never honor’d by th’ abode 
Of half the virtues that in thee appear! 
From whose full coffers ne'er a farthing flowed 
The child of want or wretchedness to cheer ; 
Such merely root and grunt—hated and hating here 


VIII. 
O if my knee to Mammon e’er shall bow, 
if petty Avarice shall my mind debase, 
Give me, O Hog! the shape, the bristled brow, 
And twisted tail, that ornament thy race ; 
Nor let me live a blot—a foul disgrace 
To nature high, to form and “ face divine ; 
A mere automaton, in whom no trace 
Of generous sympathy is seen to shine,— 
A selfish, narrow soul—a mongrel, biped swine 


Another of these Solemn Epistles was dedicated to James Hamil- 
ton, Esq. the inventor of the Hamiltonian method of teaching lan- 
guages. It was full of sarcasm and invective. 

In 1819 and 1820, Ellenwood composed another series of humorous 
and satirical poems, which were published in the Galaxy, under the 
signature of ‘“‘Cape Cod Bard,’ none of them destitute of poetical 
merit. 

There was formerly a person lived in the county of Essex, named 
Jonathan Plummer; he may be living yet, for aught we know to the 
contrary ;—a traveling trader in books, ballads, &c. in Yankee phrase, 
a Pedlar. Some time in the year 1819, a report was current that he 
was dead, and the death was announced in some of the newspapers. 
[t turned out, however, that the report was premature. Ile was well 
known to llenwood, and the circumstance here related afforded the 
youthful poet a good opportunity to exercise his wit in the shape of an 
elegy, and the following was the tribute of his muse to his old ac- 
quaintance. In an introductory note, the poet says—‘ It may be 
proper here to remark, that the character of Jonathan was, as far as I 
know, irreproachable in every particular. Ele was most scrupulously 
conscientious ; flattered nobody; cared for nobody; was seldom long 
ina place; and, with as unaffected an independence as ever was 
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known, despised all the fashions of this world, and minded his own 


business. 


I wish it were it my power to say so much in favor of any 


other person upon earth.” 


vol 


ELEGY AND EULOGY, AND EPITAPH, 
OF THAT FAMOUS POET, MR. JONATHAN PLUMMER 
Muse of the cypress crown, and tearful eye, 
And song funereal! be propitious now ; 
The while, suppressing oft the heaving sigh, 
To Piummer’s grave in deepest grief I bow 


To Plummer’s grave! for not o’er him shall swell 
The marble pile, that Pride so fondly rears 

For rich old fools defunct, bold lies to tell, 
And hand their petty names to future years. 


But sleeps the Druid in less calm repose 
Because no stone declares his deeds and name 
Or burn the Poet’s ashes to disclose 
The mystic arts that led him on to fame ? 


Heedless was he, whilst living, what the tongue 
Of idle Rumor of his conduct spread, 

And now laid low, the mighty dead among, 
He need nor covet praise, nor censure dread 


No envious wish he knew, no proud desire ; 
Alike to him were palaee vast, and cot :— 

He bartered, preached, healed sores ; and, all on fire 
From high Parnassus, matchless Odes he wrote 


I]l-fated Minstrel! doomed through life to sing 
The loveliest lyrics to the dullest ears ! 

Can stupid yeomen praise’s incense bring 
Or hard mechanics melted be to tears ? 


Yet these have listened, with rude gaping gaze 
For many an hour, to hear thy muse indite 
And each has given, for so ready lays, 
A cent a-piece such talents to requite ! 


But, ah! not often, when the box went round, 
In country village, where thou didst exhort, 
Was such a thing as sixpence in it found, 
To aid thy wants, if thou of cash wert short 


Yet few thy wants; for, in a basket, swung 
Upon thine arm, were notions up for sale ; 
Combs, jack-knives ; verses, to be said or sung 

Physie and tracts—nay, more than I can tell 


Essex well knew thee ; well that godly port, 
Which hath before it Newbury pretixed ; 

For there thou gavest school-! sys mickle sport, 
When in the bawling crowd mysELF was mixed 


Priest, doctor, poet! could not names like these, 
Uniting all in thee keep Death at bay 

Alas! that such lean, haggard sprite should seize 
So many titles in a single day ! 


Who now, should some Lord Dexter rise again 
(Though many lords amongst us are | trow) 
Shall wake the sweet, the laudatory strain, 
And bid to Wealth melifluous numbers flow 
Vv bb 
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Who now, when some crazed youth or lovesick maid 
Has hanged, or drowned, or stabbed, or poisoned been, 
Shall form the elegy, in black arrayed, 
With each a coffin, doleful to be seen ? 


Who, when some rogue, (condemned by law to swing 
For deed nefarious) pines and weeps in jail, 
Shall fit the dying speech—the requiem sing, 
Of proper length and breadth, and pious wail ¢ 
Or who, when earthquakes, fires, and fevers spread, 
Shall versify the woes,—thou laid to rest ? 
Who hawk the history of the early dead, 
With song and sermon mixed, and both the best 


These were thy works. Alas! thy works are o’er 
Stern Fate decrees “ poets themselves must fall ; 
Thy voice, melodious, we shall list no more 
In pulpit, desk, sick room, or festive hall. 


Yet ne’er Oblivion, hungry worm! that gnaws 
The proudest offspring of the shrewdest mind, 

Will dare to touch one lay of thine—because 
His cruel teeth too tough a task would find ! 


On all the bookstores’ shelves, ere long, will shine, 

With Milton’s, Shakspeare’s, Shenstone’s, Scott’s, and Burke's 
(Lord bless us! what a vile, harsh-sounding line ') 

Bound in rich calf, immortal Plummer’s Works 


Adieu, departed shade! A long adieu, 
Ages shal] roll, nor we thine equal see ; 

Ken Jeffries, grown more just, in next Review, 
Will own Columbia boasts one bard, in thee 


A bard, like those of Britain’s early days, 
Abstract, unique, fitful, uncouth and wild 

Who, homeless, wandering, sang himself his lays 
Who lived—and that alone—the Muse’s child 


Sw eet Mr. Gray : whose odes so sadly flow, 
Whose elegies but few can read, and laugh 
Deluged, like thee, in undissembled wo, 
On Plummer’s turf I scratch 


THE EPITAPH 
Here lies—who, living, much abhorred to lie,— 
A wight, whose earthly gear was fame alone ; 
Did Science frown? her frown ne’er caught his eye 
For Poesy had claimed him for her own 
That large had been his bounty might appear, 
If he had aught possessed to give or lend ; 
Misery he mocked not with a useless tear ;— 
He knew mankind too well to seek — a friend 
His faults, his virtues, need we not expose, 
They rest, like Gilpin’s wig, on many a road ; 
Suffice, his various toils have sought their close, 
And here he takes his rirst and Last aBoDeE. 
Care Cop Barp 
We have made copious extracts from the fugitive writings of Ellen- 
wood, but, before closing this article, we must present one more of his 
productions, which we think will be read with pleasure. It was first 
published in a North-Carolina paper in 1825, and was the first, we be- 
lieve, to which he prefixed his name 
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rHE BIBLE OF NATURI 


Who 's he, that thus his aching sight 
Strains o’er the lettered page, 

Io fix the bounds of wrong and right, 

‘To gather every ray of light, 

Dispensed by seers and sages bright 
To each admiring age ? 


Who’s he, that, clothed in priestly dress, 
And lifted o’er the crowd, 
Expounds the Erernav’s terms of grace, 
Declares the doom of all his race, 
And fills the sacred temple's space 
With declamation loud ? 


Go, bring these grave professors forth ; 
Bid them their books lay by! 
Show them their labored systems’ dearth 
Teach them the far superior worth 
Of lessons spread abroad in earth, 
And scattered through the sky ! 


I love the altars of the Lorn; 
My soul would worship there 
The comforts of his written Worp 
I feel that they may deem absurd, 
And only they, who ne’er have erred 
And such on earth are—where 


Sut there ’s another Book—to me 
Most ample, clear, and bright ; 
T is always open, always free ; 
Whoe’er has eyes, its sense must see ; 
All read alike, and all agree ; 
It needs not faith, but sicht 


In Nature's Breve, not a line 
By mystery is perplexed ; 
No theologian’s genius fine 
Can beautify the grand design ; 
No critic mar the page divine, 
Or twist the sacred text. 


Do they, Creation’s works who view, 
And whilst they view adore, 
Hold different creeds? Does each pursue 
His own fond whims, or false or true 
No. Nature’s sectaries are few, 
And never will be more ! 


But what does Nature teach? you cry ; 
What doctrines does she prove 
That God ’s all-potent; I reply ; 
All-wise ; unseen; and cannot die ; 
An omnipresent Deity, 
Whose character is love. 
His power! throughout unmeasured space 
Where onerates it not 
His wispom! plain in every place ; 
His presence! felt; though seen no trace 
Material of his awful face ;° 
His GoopNess passes thought 
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{n Nature’s book were truths no more, 
These would suffice for me ; 
But there is still a copious store ; 
Unbounded is Creation’s lore : 
[ pause, to wonder and adore, 
At every thing I see! 


What Skill appears in ev’ry flower, 
Its form, its hues, its smell! 
In earthquakes, what tremendous Power 
What Bounty in the summer shower ' 
What Presence in devotion’s hour, 
Speak, ye who best can tell! 


Can he, who lifts his ardent gaze 
Up to the stars’ abode, 

Pass heedless on, without amaze ° 

Can he the sun’s meridian blaze 

Behold, unmoved, then go his ways, 
And doubt there is a Gop ?" 


The insect’s wing ; the unfathomed main 
The smallest blade that grows ; 

The whirlwind, roaring o’er the plain ; 

The humble sparrow’s lowliest strain ; 

All; grand, or mean; or vast, or vain ; 
His clear existence shows. 


Nor less has Nature’s Volume taught 
Of principles within ; 
Whence came the wondrous POWER OF THOUGKI 
Was it, by chance, from nothing brought ° 
And will it sink again to nought, 
As though it ne’er had been ? 


And do the wise for this contend ? 
How can a spirit die ? 

Does soul on body so depend, 

That they must both together end 

If so, we need not apprehend 
The mind’s destruction nigh 


Grant me as long will live the soul 
As body shall endure, 
Whilst ages still on ages roll, 
[ shall not yield to death’s control ; 
Matter its forms may change—the whok 
Of being is secure. 


Can thought ignobly droop and fall, 
So like what God must be; 
Whilst dull, unconscious matter shall 
Survive, in triumph, on the ball, 
And change, and change, nor waste at all 
Through vast eternity ? 


Behold, how Winter o’er the year 

Wide ruin seems to spread ; 
Unnumbered plants in death appear 
Whose fallen forms the Spring shall rear 
Nature's analogies are clear, _ 

She knows no creature dead !1 





* Psalm xix. 1 to 4 t St. Luke xx. 3 
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Would I, to fix my faith, demand 

That frieuds departed rise ? 
from the freed Spirit’s unknown land, 
‘They come! before my face they stand ' 
I see them not, nor hear; my hand 

To feel them vainly tries ! 


If Reason, Instinct, Nature fail 
The precious truth to find ; 
No ghost, from death’s dominions, pale, 
No martyr’s oath, no angel’s tale, 
No voice from heaven would e’er avail 
To prove immortal, minp. 


O, Nature! let thy book sublime 
To me be opened wide ; 

‘Thy precepts reach to every clime, 

They grasp eternity and time; 

And hoary age and youthful prime 
May in their truth confide. 


Their rise to thee the affections owe 
By thee the passions move ; 

Chou bidd’st the tides of feeling flow, 

The heart to warm—the soul to glow ! 

And, taught of thee, the joys we know 
Of sympathy and love 


All beauty, order, matchless skill, 
All moral worth is thine ; 

Che vast of space thy splendors fill , 

Bright worlds above obey thy will ; 

And, as they roll, demonstrate still, 
Intelligence Divine. 


Great Narure’s Bier stands the san 
Unchanged from age to age ; 

immaculate from God it came ; 

No rabbi’s gloss, no pontiff’s name, 

No crude conceit, that man might frame 
Pollutes the perfect page. 

‘lo him, who reads with judging eyes 
And studies, as he should, 

Philosophy brings large supplies ; 

Ilis mind improves ; his pleasures rise 

He cannot but be great and wise, 
Ile cannot but be good. 


Nor will his march of mind be done 
When this brief life is o’er 

The immortal race not soon is run ; 

Not soon perfection’s prize is won ; 

There are in space more worlds than one 
And sous were formed to soar! 

The specimens we have given of Mr. Ellenwood’s poetry notwith- 
standing some verbal inaccuracies and a few imperfect rhymes and 
harsh expressions, we apprehend, are quite suflicient to establish his 
claim to the reputation of a poet of no mean powers. — Iad he taken 
time to elaborate his composition, or had he turned his attention to th 
fabrication of a poem on some prominent topic in our national history, 
or some popular topic in politics or polemics, he could hardly have 
failed to secure for hunself a name that should be remembered by his 
countrymen with respect and affection 
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rHE WILD HUNTSMAN. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


|The Translator of this article informs us, that since his translation was finished, 


the same story has appeared in Heath’s Annual, with some variations. } 


[[uipeLBERG is among the most interesting spots in Germany. You 
seldom meet a traveler who has not visited it. The literary are at- 
tracted thither by its university; the lovers of romance and nature by 
the beauty and interest of its environs. It is situated on the banks of 
the Neckar, with the picturesque ruins of Heidelberg castle in its rear. 
Its environs abound in ruins, most of which are the home of interest- 
ing legends or tragical tales of former years. Among the legends 
most generally believed by the uninformed of that part of Germany, is 
one of the “ Wild Huntsman.” It is more known than any other. 

In olden times, when chivalry was in its bloom, and the fallen walls 
and crumbling towers of the castle of Rodenstein formed a safe re- 
treat for its lords, lived young Adolph, the handsomest knight and the 
best warrior of his day. He was sole lord of the castle at the time to 
which this story refers. ‘Though brave and handsome, he had one 
fault, which, perhaps, gentle reader, you will consider a great one; he 
was insensible to the tender feeling of love. His noble bearing, his 
beauty, and his fame made many a gentle heart long to tame the stub- 
born knight. But beauty smiled in vain. The wiles of the fair sex 
formed no temptation for him. In the chase, the tournament, and the 
banquet, Adolph sought that excitement, which his companions found 
in the enchanting circle of the ladies. 

A tournament was proclaimed in celebration of some festival. It 
was made known that the Princess Gertrude, of Hochburg, would 
bestow the prize on the conqueror of the day. All the Barons were 
invited to try their skill on this great occasion, Adolph of course 
among them. Gertrude was young and beautiful, a German beauty. 
She had appeared but a few times at Court—still that was enough to 
captivate many. Her beauty and good qualities were the constant 
topics of the gallant knights; and many were induced to enter their 
names on the lists, from the hope of obtaining the prize from the hand 
of their lovely Princess. 

The day came, and the early morn beheld the different barons re- 
pairing to the tournament. ‘The balconies were filled, and presented 
a brilliant display of splendor and beauty. Each knight, as he entered 
the lists, rode around, with visor up, to salute the ladies and their 
Prince. Among the last came Adolph, on a jet black steed. The 
grace and ease, with which he managed his fiery charger, excited the 
admiration of all, and when he passed the balconies, his beauty made 
an impression on many a tender heart; but he met the glances of the 
fair unmoved, and without being charmed. He saluted his Prince, and 
took his place among the other knights. <A blast of the trumpet an- 
nounced the commencement of the spectacle. Adolph was the first to 
challenge the lists. He stood forth with poised lance, opposite his an- 
tagonist, awaiting the signal for attack. ‘The trumpets sounded, and 
they came together The clash of armor and the cloud of dust at- 
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tracted the eyes of all to the knight and charger, stretched upon the 
plain,—while Adolph had again taken his place to await his second 
antagonist. But his second, as well as all, who dared to accept his 
challenge, met the same ill success. At length, Adolph of Rodenstein 
was pronounced conqueror of the day. He would have left the scene 
and retired, had not the voice of his Prince called him to his side. 
Having removed the helmet from his head, he stood before the trem- 
bling Gertrude, flushed with excitement, his locks hanging over his 
blood-spotted armor, with his expressive eye fixed on her lovely fea- 
tures. Their eyes met. Confusion tinged their cheeks with a deeper 
hue. He knelt to receive the badge. ‘The impassioned kiss he im- 
pressed upon her hand, bespoke the change that was working within 
him. He arose; their glances met again, and Gertrude fell faint in 
her father’s arms. One last look at her pale, still lovely face, and then 
to his lonely castle; for lonely, indeed, did it now seem to Adolph. 
The chase had now lost its charm, the banquet its pleasures. Every 
thing wore a different aspect. ‘Thus did the passion he had conceived 
for the lovely princess subdue his wild and reckless spirit. 

Adolph was not long in devising means for meeting the object of his 
affections. We see the lovers sitting at Hochburg castle in the open 
corridor, with the moon as the sole witness to the vows they plighted 
to each other ; and next at the altar stands the lovely Gertrude, Adolph 
on her right. ‘The heavy gates of Rodenstein open to their welcome 
mistress. Rodenstein is Gertrude’s home. Adolph now knows no 
other pleasure than love. With Gertrude the hours seemed to pass 
too rapidly, and each day beholds her more dear and more lovely to 
her faithful Adolph. ‘Though the rose has begun to fade upon her 
cheek, still to Adolph she seems the same beautiful creature, as when 
first he saw her. Gertrude at length begs him to indulge once again 
in the chase. He complies with her request, tempted by the novelty 
of his former amusement. No sooner had the groans of a dying boar 
reached his ear, than, like the tiger, who, tamed for a while, is aroused 
to his natural fierceness by the taste of blood, his former nature re- 
turned upon him, and he rushed heedlessly through the forest in pur- 


suit of game. In his way, he comes in contact with one of his neigh- 
bors, Baron Schaellert. A quarrel ensues, and war, such as was car- 


ried on between the different barons and their retinues, was declared. 
Adolph hastened home to prepare for the ensuing contest. As he en- 
tered his castle-hall, Gertrude ran to meet him; but his stern manner 
and frowning brow, such as she had never seen on him before, chilled 
her to the very heart. Her tender inquiries of the cause, were an- 
swered by short and repulsive replies. ‘The clash of armor, and the 
bustle among the soldiers of the Baron, soon discovered to Gertrude 
the cause of all his unhappiness. She entreated Adolph not to desert 
her—but in vain. She then resolved to try to divert him from this 
intended battle, by assuming her usual playfulness, dressed as he first 
beheld her, and by standing, on the morn of departure, in his way and 
commanding him to turn and remain with her. The morning came 


and she appeared on the draw-bridge. But when Adolph approached, 
her courage failed, her feelings overcame her, and she threw herself 
upon his knee in tears. He pushed her from him, and she fell back, 


faint upon the ground. He immediately dismounted and knelt by her 
side. Her dress, her fainting, all recalled foreibly to his mind thei 
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first mecting. His kinder feelings began to reign over him again ; he 
kissed her, and would have returned to the castle with her, but at that 
moment he met the eyes of those around, expressing their scorn at his 
being thus overcome by his feelings, and that aroused him. He left her 
to the care of the domestics, and then rode rapidly from the spot. 

At evening they arrived at the hamlet of Oberwiesbach, in the neigh- 
borhood of Schaellert’s castle. Here they resolved to conceal them- 
selves, and take Schaellert by surprise at midnight. Adolph, anxious 
to be alone, to reflect on the scene of the morning, and to mature his 
plans for the coming contest, was obliged to take the barn for his 
shelter, since the house was so noisy with his soldiers. He found him- 
self alone in the barn, and walked to and fro, thinking over the plan 
for surprising Schaellert. ‘The scene at the castle-gate crossed his 
mind. He recalled Gertrude as he first looked upon her, his marriage, 
her constant devotion to him during their union, and his unfeeling 
treatment of her in the morning. ‘The more he reflected upon it, the 
more cruel did it seem to him. He felt his heart beat against the 
thick breast-plate that enclosed his breast. He was alone, and the 
winds without sighed moaningly about him. ‘The stillness that reign- 
ed within, became painful. Large drops of perspiration stood forth 
upon his forehead. He would have left the spot, but some indescrib- 
able charm kept him back. At length, the sudden screech of an owl, 
that made him shudder, awoke him from his dreadful dream, and he 
rushed into the open air, to fly, he knew not whither. Black clouds 
hid the face of the moon, and the winds blew roughly about him. As 
he thus strayed from the dreadful spot he had chosen for his solitude, 
a black form, wrapped in a mantle, stood before him. He knelt, and, 
drawing his sword, kissed the handle to await his fate. Then the 
form unfolded its mantle, and he beheld his Gertrude, holding a dead 
infant in her arms. And as he gazed upon the horrid sight, these 
words fell heavy on his ear :—‘‘ This hast thou brought upon thyself, 
Adolph of Rodenstein. Thy Gertrude is no more! Seek the coming 
battle! Go, slay! and then be slain! But not in death shalt thou 
rest—thy spirit shall wander o’er this land, as the forerunner of evil !” 
The moon broke forth from the black clouds, and the vision vanished. 

Adolph could no longer bear up against his feelings. He gave a 
blast of his horn that re-echoed through the forest. His followers 
came springing to the spot. ‘‘ Wouldst thou,” cried they, ‘‘ arouse the 
fiends with thy horn?” He heeded not their cries, but, wielding his 
sword, he exclaimed: ‘ Follow those that love or fear me! For 
Schaellert! for Schaellert!” He put spurs to his horse, and was off. 
He could not now attain his object. ‘The blast of his horn had 
aroused the inmates of Schaellert castle, and they were prepared to re- 
ceive the attack. When Adolph with his party came to the gates, a 
band more numerous than themselves rushed down upon them, and 
they all fell. Adolph met his foe; but now his arm was unnerved, and 
he was slain. He was interred in the dark vaults of Schaellert castle. 
His bones lie there, but not so his spirit. When war is about to come 
upon the land, he wanders with his train to Rodenstein castle ; and 
when peace is to be declared, he returns to his silent tomb. At the 
hamlet, it is said, the winds moan more hideously, and strange sounds 
salute the ear when he passes. [He is now said to be at Rodenstcin 
ruins JI.T.S.8 
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rHE SOJOURNER AMONG US. 


arty in May, it was rumored about, that the little cottage on the 
bank of the river, at the foot of Dakin’s hill, was leased for the term 
of two years to a certain Captain Dillaway, who was, as he informed 
Deacon Ifaskell, the owner of the cottage, ‘‘ a gentleman, a traveler, 
aman of the world. He never remained more than two years in a 


} 
4 


place, because he wished to see as much of different customs and 
manners as the short period of his life might allow. He also wished 
to be useiul, and to doall in his power to make others wise and happy ; 
therefore, he was constantly changing his place of abode.” A real 
missionary, cried Mrs. Haskell; but, as she afterwards found, the cap- 
tain, though a very good man in his way, was no missionary. Indeed, 
the Deacon, who was a very prudent man, declared from the first that 
he could not recommend him to the acquaintance of the neighbors, as 
othing of him excepting what he (the captain) had told 
imself, which certainly was altogether in his favor. 


he knew n 
him about | 

The arrival of a distinguished gentleman among us, although he de- 
signed to tarry but a litthe while, was a promise of great advantage to 
our small community, and many and buoyant were the hopes which his 


coming awakened. ‘‘ He was a captain—no doubt he had been en- 
caged in the late war between the United States and England. He 
would have honorable scars to show. and wonderful stories to relate 
about campaigns and battles, &c. We did not know enough about war 
to form any definite anticipation as to what he would tell us. Perhaps 
he was musical, and would play the flute. O there was nothing we 
loved like music, especially the flute. Probably he was rich; he would 
be so generous, and employ the poor people about the house and 
garden. Widow Jeremy has five clever girls, who are always glad of 
something to do; and Johnny Brown, who has his parents to support, 
is very spry and handy about all sorts of work, besides being always 
sood-natured. Then he must, of course, be literary. low delighted 
he would be with our school ; O what important information he would 


communicate tous. He had two children, a boy and a girl, the one 
fourteen years old, and the other twelve—exactly the right ages. 


They would attend the school, and we were always so happy to see 
new scholars, particularly if they were g¢ nteel.” 

We had not long to make ourselves nervous with conjecture and 
¢ » ot « ‘ -m cnad ly any ] “their arr al The 
anticipation, as we were suddenly apprised of their arrival. 1ey 
came late in the evening, ina storm of wind and rain; for Captain 
Dillaway never suffered the weather to interfere with his arrangements 
“ A real brave soldier he must be,” but unfortunately his family all took 
cold, and were unable to attend church the next Sabbath. Karly on 


the morning alter their arrival, the captain was seen bustling about 





his y: garden, putting every thing to-rights, and clearing away 

all the ish ‘* What a smart, active in ui! not at all proud either. 

He does every thing with his own hands, just as if he was not a gen- 

tleman Indeed. while they remained in town, they did all their own 

work “ for exeré and usc they were so particular that nobody 

ue ild do it exactly mf? a . ads wile ict Gout poor therefore, 
ane li ‘ il ! 7 
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Those, who called to visit the ‘‘ new-comers,”’ were exceedingly dis- 
appointed to observe the plainness with which the house was furnish- 
ed—not a bit of carpeting, nor an inch of mahogany, nor a glass, or 
even brass lamps or candlesticks, nor any such little elegant thing ; but 
the captain said ‘it was his taste—he despised all empty show.” 
That was the true nobility of spirit which contemns all distinctions, ex- 
cepting those, which are the result of superior merit and superior talent. 
There was nothing very remarkable in the exterior of this gentleman. 
He was a little, perpendicular, quick-moving body, with a small, blunt 
nose, and a pair of bright, dancing eyes, as black, as round, and as 
inexpressive as a whortleberry. Mrs. Dillaway was a sober, coarse- 
looking woman, who rarely hazarded a remark, and whenever she did 
so, the captain interrupted her and made it himself; probably because 
he feared she might not do herself credit in conversation ; or, possibly, 
as Deacon Haskell dryly insinuated, he was apprehensive that she 
would throw him into the shade. How much we were astonished 
when we discovered that the captain’s library consisted only of a Bible, 
Psalm-book, and a few old almanacs; and that he totally abstained 
from reading, although, he observed, he was extremely fond of books, 
but he considered the time spent in the perusal of them as wholly 
wasted. ‘The proper study of mankind is man.” He must have been 
in the right—an intelligent gentleman and a traveler, as he was—and 
yet, as we could not, like him, rove about from place to place, making 
observations and accumulating knowledge, we were happy to derive 
what information we might, from books. 

His two children attended our school. We were exceedingly rejoic- 
ed at their coming; but I am sorry to confess how much we were dis- 
appointed in them. The boy, James Madison Dillaway, was a perfect 
clod of earth—not ill-disposed, nor ill-behaved, but inanimate and stu- 
pid. He never did learn a lesson, although he sat with his eyes fixed 
on the book all day; he could not dance, nor sing, nor fence, nor 
slide on the ice. Ile never had any thing to say, and never did a miss 
chief, or a kindness. ‘* Any thing but a dummy,” said the boys ; and 
so said the girls. ‘The daughter, Abigail Anna Dillaway, was no dum- 
my. When did she ever cease from talking, unless she was aslec p? 
She learned her lessons, however long they might be, in the shortest 
imaginable time, and then, she was directly in all evil, which her hand 
or tongue might find to accomplish. ‘‘ Any thing but a mischief- 
maker,” cried the girls; and so said the boys. Every day, after she 
had conned her tasks, the instructer was obliged to place her on a seat 
in the middle of the room, where she could have no access to any one. 
He gave her permission to look about and observe who was whispering, 
and give him information of the offence. ‘This was a great annoyance 
to us; for, as she was cross-eyed, we could not possibly discover 
whether she was looking at us or not; even if her back was towards 
us, we were by no means secure, for her neck was so long, that she 
could turn her head quite round while her body remained in the same 
position. We were therefore compelled to abstain entirely from play 
and conversation while she was on ‘‘ the watch-tower.” as we called 
her seat. This employment was exactly suited to her taste, and she 
never wearied of it, but hurried through her tasks, that she might re- 
turn to her pleasant vocation of detecting offenders 
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One of the first questions proposed to the little strangers was, ‘‘ did 
their father like music.” ‘Oh yes,” cried Miss Abigail, glad of an 
ample field for her conversational powers, ‘he likes it always, but he 
wants to make it all himself.” ‘ Indeed,” said Ned Barney, a little 
disappointed, for he was a good singer, and wanted to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of performing to the captain. ‘‘ He plays on the fiddle,” added 
the sociable miss. ‘*‘ What, the great fiddle, the bass-viol—I ’m used 
to singing with that,” said Ned. ‘ No, a small fiddle.” ‘‘ O yes, the 
violin—well, I can sing to that too.” ‘ But he do’n’t like singing, and 
did n't like fiddling till lately. Mother did not like to have the wood 
sawed, but wanted to have it chopped, because the chips are so handy 
to kindle the fire with, and father liked the sawing motion so well, that 
he borrowed uncle Nathan’s fiddle, and learned himself to play on it.” 
What an odd fancy! we could hardly restrain our mirth. It reminded 
us of the time when the traveling organist, in his tour, passed through 
our village and sat down to rest himself under the great elm, which 
overshadows the school-house, upon which unusual occurrence we all 
were suffered to lay aside our books, as we did on training-days, and go 
out upon the green, to hear him play. Inexpressible was our astonish- 
ment that so many delightful airs should be ground out of the same lit- 
tle box, and all be ground in precisely the same manner. We inquir- 
ed of the good-natured old man how he could possibly do it?) He pro- 
tested that he was as ignorant on that subject as ourselves. And then 
we asked who taught him? to which he replied “ he learn d himself 
by turning a grindstone,’ and added, laughing, “ I’ve a remarkable 
gift at the crank.” 

Capt. Dillaway was accustomed to improve every opportunity to 
observe different customs and manners, and to obtain information ; so 
he came to our Bible class. He was respectfully received, and the best 
seat given him. ‘The subject for consideration was charity, and we 
had, as usual, collected as many texts as we could find to throw light 
upon it. While we were repeating our lessons, one after another, the 
captain seemed to be in a complete fidget. We imagined, at that 
time, that he was dissatisfied with our selections, but we afterwards 
had reason to think it was because he feared he should on this occa- 
sion find no opportunity to distinguish himself. After we had finished, 
while the deacon was looking out a hymn, he rose from his chair and 
observed, that ‘he did not recollect any texts on that subject, but he 
would repeat such as he could remember,” and directly began ‘ As 
snow in summer, and as rain in harvest’’—here his memory failed him, 
and rubbing his brow he thought of something else. ‘‘ Every tub 
stands on its own bottom :” the deacon now interposed, and reminded 
him that the last quotation was not from the scripture. He seemed at 
first disposed to contest the point, but finally relinquished it, and pro- 
ceeded with his reminiscences. ‘‘ A whip for the horse, a bridle for 
the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back ;” and being fairly started, he 
went on bravely until the deacon gently signified to him that it was 
time to dismiss the children, as some of them had far to go. A genu- 
ine Yankee always assigns a reason for what he does, and also for 
what he recommends to others to do. 

The captain was an active, bustling man. His ostensible aim was to 
obtain knowledge for himself, and communicate it to others, therefore 
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he was constantly making inquiries about his neighbors, their business, 
their foibles, &c. and repeating from one house to another whatever 
information he had been able to gain. Indeed, this was all he had to 
do, excepting the cultivation of his little piece of ground, and the 
sawing of his violin. He began to be considered, by our industrious 
and quiet villagers, as a very dangerous man: and, at the next town- 
mecting, it was thought best, as he seemed very anxious to be put 
into office, to give him one which should afford him some employment, 
without making him still more proud and vain. He was, therefore, 
unanimously elected to be the officer whose duty it is to apprehend all 
the wandering cattle and swine, which are to be found in the roads, and 
entice, convey, or impel them to the enclosure provided by the authori- 
ties of the town for their reception. ‘This mark of public confidence he 


very gratefully accepted, protesting he would perform the required duties, 
with the best of his small ability—and so indeed he did ; not an inno- 
cent little pig could peep out of its mistress’s yard, nor an honest inol- 
] 
tit 


fensive cow linger on her way to the pasture, without being presently 
incarcerated within those hich stone walls But the people of the vil- 


lage became so cureful not to break the established rules, that he was 





soon thrown out of business, and the gloomy enclosure quite forsaken 
We passed by it one day as we returned from school, and ‘* would you 
think it,” cried Ned Barney, whose soul was as compassionate as it 
was musical, “that silly old captain drove his own cow into the pound 


" ’ 1 ] 
this morning, because she was in the road ; and, he said, be should show 


no respect to persons. J do not doubt she is there now. Poor dumb 
beast,” he added, as he climbed up the wall to look at her, ‘* what a 
foolish and cruel master you have.’ And not so foolish and cruel 


either,” said he, as he came down laughing, “ for the grass is grown 
quite high, and she seems to like it a good deal better than Widow 
Jeremy's pasture.” 

Captain Dillaway was a generous man. He was evidently far from 
being rich, as our villagers had discovered, but when he had any thing 
to bestow, which was quite unfrequently, he was happy and proud to 
give it. Ile did not, however, conceal! from his left hand the noble do- 
ings of his right, but was careful to cain full and abundant credit for 
all he did. He came to my Aunt Burnam’s one day with a little basket 
of his finest apples, which he politely requested her to accept. She 
was engaged with visiters at the time, and she took the basket, merely 
saying, “* Thank you, captain.” Ife started back in apparent horror 
at her ingratitude, and held the basket firmly in his hand, refusing to 
relinquish it until he had concentrated the attention of all the company 
upon himself and his generous bestowments, and until my aunt had 
said “ They are fine apples—I am very much obliged to you, Captain 
Dillaway ;” and then he gave it to her, witha smile and bow, worthy of 
being performed at a princely court 

Our new neighbor was not learned, nor pious, nor musical, nor rich 


He had not been in the late war, as he frankly acknowledged ; how 


could he have become so distinguished a personage as he declared himself 
to be? Tk must hinve been a vreat militia man, and this opimion was 
sanctioned by his tith Ol! fame t Lyaatotole i breatii will burst 1 
The captain took a deep ind trmendly miierest mai the trainin Wher 
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plate them with the air of an old veteran, nod approvingly to those who 
did well, and condescendingly admonish those who were awkward 
Hlere he was respected, and consulted, as a professor of military sci- 
ence. Even Colonel ‘Titcomb was not too proud to ask his advice, and 
refer to his superior judgement and information. Captain Dillaway 
was unwise; he did not know his own disability ; otherwise he would 
not have acceded to Captain Gale’s proposal ‘‘that he should give 
them a specimen of elegant marching,” and paraded backward and 
forward before the whole company as he did. No language could de- 
scribe the ludicrous figure he made. His head was not merely erect, 
but bent quite back. His eyes were rolling, and his lips thrust out in 
most martial style. His left heel flew up high from the ground in reg- 
ular unison with the fife anddrum. Whatever faults were discoverable 
in his pr rformance, he did keep good time, as all who witnessed thi 
movement of that left heel will cheerfully testify in his favor. But 
the risibles of the “ soldiery” were not proof against this strong trial. 
Real kindness and good-humor kept them silent for a few moments ; 

earty laugh, in which they all 


but one after another broke out into a hea 
were, at length, compelled to join, and the discomfited captain went 
off in a thunder of irrepressible merriment. He never came to train- 
ing afterwards, and never more was consulted on military subjects. 

The sojourner began to weary of our simple village. It was not the 
place for him. Hewas understood, but not appre¢ I ited, and he resolv- 
ed to leave us. Deacon Haskell excused him trom the last year of the 
lease, as he found he could not obtain payment for the first without 
distressing his poor family, which so good a man as the deacon would 
never have consented to do. 

low delighted we all were to be freed from the dominion of our in- 
defatigable lynx-eyed tale-bearer! On the morning of her departure, 
the boys began to ring the bell, and the girls to decorate the school- 
room with evererecens. But these testimonials of re joicing were imme- 
diately suppressed by our judicious instructer, who considered them as 
improper and unbecoming, not merely in their relation to the trouble- 
some little miss, but as containing a reflection upon himself; for he had 
sanctioned her vocation of tale-telling. It was the most unpopular 
thing he ever did. Indeed, it was almost the only thing in which the 
hearts of his pupils did not go with him, and it was one principal 
ground of our dislike to the informer, that she had disaffected us to- 
wards our teacher, by compelling him to institute so odious an office 
It was speedily abolished, when the incumbent had departed, and good 
feeling and confidence were again restored between us. 

IXVERALLIN 








MY BOOKS. 
NO. VII. 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


‘*NaruraLt Theology!’ Nature,—insensate, inanimate, voiceless 
Nature, telling of God; discoursing to our intellectual ear of the mys- 
teries of creation ; of uncreated Power ; of infinity in wisdom and be- 
nevolence! ‘There is poetry as well as philosophy in the idea. It 
thrills through the imagination, while it convinces the understanding. 
The fabled ‘ music of the spheres,” as they roll onward in their high 
and luminous paths, each one sounding to the ear of the Almighty its 
own peculiar note in the vast anthem of his works,—this singing to- 
gether of the morning stars for joy, is a far less sublime, a fa less 
beautiful, a far less true conception, than that which inspired the holy 
Harper of Israel, when to his stringed instrument of solemn sound he 
sang :— 

‘The heavens declare the glory of God, 
The firmament sheweth his handy work ; 
Day telleth it unto his fellow day ; 

And night unto night maketh it known 

No speech is there, nor tongue, 

In which their voice doth not proclaim it!” 

The same glorious thought which glowed in the bosom of the 
Psalmist, and broke from his lips in the song of adoration, clothed 
with tremendous energy the eloquence of Paul, when he stood up be- 
fore the abominations of the Gentiles, and denounced them as the 
cursed fruits of a wilful and wicked blindness to the light of Nature,— 
of a voluntary closing of the ear to the voice of Providence, speaking 
through all his works. *‘ The invisible things of God,” said he, ‘‘ from 
the very creation of the world, have been made clearly perceptible and 
intelligible by the visible creation, and therefore are ye utterly with- 
out excuse.”’ 

Nor did the poets and philosophers of Israel alone pursue the course 
of Nature, “up,” through all her beautiful windings, ‘ to Nature’s 
God.” The voice of Deity spake not alone on Zion’s hill; was 
echoed not alone from the mountains of Judea. On the banks of the 
Illyssus, around the steeps of the Acropolis, from the shady walks of 
Academus, the language was heard: an altar was erected there ‘‘ TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD,” the Stagyrite, in his almost divine lessons 
to his disciples, communicated the mighty truth; and thus was demon- 
strated the correctness of the Apostle’s reasoning. Hear how Socra- 
tes, the supposed founder of that ““ ALTAR TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD” which moved the admiration of Paul, enforced the duty of wor- 
shiping “‘ Him in whom we live, and move, and have our being,” by 
the arguments drawn from his wisdom and goodness, as shown forth in 
his works. Reproving the scoffer, Aristodemus, for his neglect of 
prayer and sacrifice, and using that interrogative form of argument, 
which, from its illustrious author, is now called ‘ the Socratic method,” 
the philosopher inquires—‘ ‘Tell me, my friend, is there any person 
whom you admire for his merit?’ ‘‘ Of course there are many such, 
answered the sceptic. ‘Name some of them, if you please,” contin- 
ned the master Aristodemus then mentioned several illustrious 
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names, among whom was Xeuxis the Painter, all of whom he admired 
for the respective works of genius and skill, of which they were the 
authors. 

“‘ Now, Aristodemus, which do you deem most worthy of admira- 
tion, the artist whose highest skill can only produce inanimate and un- 
intelligent figures and forms, or the one who, by his power, can create 
animals endued with both life and intelligence ?”’ 

“The latter, unquestionably, if there be such an one.” Socrates 
then proceeds to exhibit the marks of intention, of contrivance, of 
adaptation of means to end, discoverable in the human frame, as so 
many proofs in the first place that there is a God; in the next place 
that he exerts over man a superintending Providence ; and, finally, that 
he ought to be worshiped by the creatures of his hands, and the de- 
pendants on his bounty. 

At the first application of his arguments, Aristodemus exclaims, “‘ I 
have no longer any doubt, and, indeed, the more I consider it, the 
more evident it appears to me that man must be the handy-work of 
some great artificer, carrying along with it infinite marks of the love 
and favor of Him who hath thus formed it.” 

When Socrates, after demonstrating the providential agency of 
Deity, enforces the duties resulting from these sublime doctrines, Aris- 
todemus, with a sigh, which must have been echoed from the bosom of 
every Pagan, replies, ‘‘ Oh, that the gods would send and inform me 
what [ ought todo!” ‘The substance of the philosopher’s answer to 
this exclamation, is this—‘‘ Perform religiously thy duty, live piously 
and prayerfully, and in thy own soul shalt thou have a revelation 
Then shalt thou feel and know that there is a Being, whose eye pierceth 
throughout all nature, and whose ear is open to every sound; bound- 
less in his extent; endless in his duration; and whose care and bounty 
know no other limits than those fixed by his own creation.” 

The argument which Socrates so ably commenced, has been most 
splendidly developed by Dr. Paley,—a successor worthy of the old phi- 
losopher, and, in his character, not unlike the Grecian,—the most 
clear-headed thinker amongst moderns,—singular in the simplicity of 
his heart, and so spotless in his life, that one of his friends has de- 
clared that he never saw him guilty of a vicious act, or forgetful of 
moral propriety. ‘The same tendency to practical knowledge is a 
characteristic of both Socrates and Paley. Xenophon says that the 
former did not amuse himself, as did the Sophists, with curious re- 
searches into abstruse subjects, in speculations about the origin of 
matter, the power which moves and governs the spheres, and such 
like ; on the contrary, he demonstrated the folly of those who plunged 
into these mysteries, and denounced it as a neglect of matters which 
ought to interest mankind, and an impious intrusion upon the secrets 
of Deity. ‘ As for himself,’ says the Attic Bee, in language which 
almost brands Pope as a plagiarist, ‘‘ man, and what related to man, 
were the subjects which he studied and discoursed about.” He there- 
fore investigated such questions as these: ‘‘ What is pious, and what 
impious ; what honorable, and what base ; what just, and what unjust; 
what wisdom, and what folly; what courage, and what cowardice ; 
what a state, and what a statesman ?”’ and other questions of a similar 
character. 
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So the biographer of Paley tells us, that although he acquired pro- 
found acquaintance with mathematics and classical literature, also, 
these were never his favorite studies. He was, when a boy, curious in 
making inquiries about mechanism, and whenever he had opportunity, 
he would question artificers and workmen thereupon. He was always 
fond of attending trials in the criminal courts; and while engaged a 
short time in a school near London, his attendance in the courts of the 
metropolis made him quite familiar with the English criminal code. 
It is interesting to know that he attended the trial of Eugene Aram, at 
York, in August, 1759, and heard the ingenious defence made by that 
extraordinary man. ‘The practical cast of his mind appears from the 
fact, that, through life, Paley attributed Aram’s condemnation to the in- 
genuity of the defence which he made for himself. The jury, he 
said, thought that his arguments were both too learned and too acute 
to be true. ‘The Doctor’s favorite mode of spending the vacations, 
while he was tutor in Cambridge, was in riding over the country, visit- 
ing and examining every thing curious. As a lecturer, of course, he 
was wondertully successful, using plain and simple language, the 
most abundant and practical illustrations, and a manner easy and 
natural. 

Ife adopted also the Socratic mode of teaching,—when, after hav- 
ing communicated fundamental facts, he examined his pupils in review. 
But I will not draw the parallel further, hoping that this mere sugges- 
tion will induce my readers to examine the ‘‘ Memorabilia Socratis,” 
and Memoirs of Paley, and perfect for themselves the comparison. 


One comment | must be allowed to make on the Doctor’s style of 


argument. No moral reasoner was ever more conclusive,—either in 
the statement of a single argument, or in a cumulation of proofs upon 
a particular point. But his modesty almost invariably weakens the 
effect of his reasoning, by a statement of the conclusion, or a summing 


up of the proof, less strong and positive than he is entitled to. ‘Thus, 


iat he has now fully and conclusively established 
his proposition, he rests content with saying, perhaps, like this —* We 
have thus produced proofs, amounting to a strong probability, or per- 


1 
i 


instead of declaring t 


haps to something more;” or, “‘ Ido not intend to pronounce this 
single argument enough to determine the controversy, but, when taken 
in connexion with others, it goes far to produce a reasonable con- 
viction.” 


Now, such is human nature, that men who rea 


1 to be persuaded, wish 
to have the author somewhat more explicit and peremptory. ‘They feel 
his arcumentation driving conviction, like a nail, into their minds; and, 
when the last blow is struck, they want him to step round, and with a 


downright declaration, clinch the nail upon them. ‘They who read to 
disbelieve or deny, are sure to consider the author's modesty, timidity ,— 
the result of dissatisfaction with his own arguments. ‘lhe great mass 
of readers are not thinkers :—if they were, it would be enough for 
them to receive the members of the demonstration, and they would 


themselves supply the ** Quod crat demonstrandum ;’ but as they re- 


oe 
ceive other people’s thoughts on trust, they will accept the trust on the 
terms of the grant, and are not likely to remember that the modesty of 
an author will soften lis lancu ind they therefore will be as ditli- 


dent ot thi 


-_ 





— 
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This is a rare fault amongst writers; they are generally ready to 
proclaim their own success, in language too plain for misunderstanding. 
It is more to be regretted in Paley, than in almost any one beside ; in- 
asmuch as he, more than most other reasoners, has a right to claim as 
proved every proposition which he advances. 

The “ Natural Theology” was the last of his writings,—began in 
his old age, and finished after disease had rendered the task of writing 
exceedingiy painful. It is a lasting monument of his argumentative 
and illustrative powers ; and it has probably kindled into enthusiasm 
many a student of the wonderful phenomena of Nature, who would 
otherwise never have applied his mind to those subjects. I doubt, 
however, whether it ever converted an Atheist. And the reason for 
my doubt is this—we are so constituted, that, whenever our minds be- 
come active, we cannot avoid reasoning from cause to effect, and from 
effect to cause. It is unnatural for us to look upon the one, and have 
no thought of the other. ‘The mind is diseased which can behold and 
reflect upon a long array of effects, without referring their production 
to an adequate cause. ‘The reasoning from the wonders of creation to 
an intelligent Creator, is only one of the instances in which this in- 
stinctive process takes place. ‘The intellect must be in a morbid con- 
dition when it can survey the material world, and yet deny the exist- 
ence of a Deity. It is in vain to argue in such a case; there is a 
fundamental difficulty, which dives beneath the reach of argument,— 
a constitutional infirmity which resists conviction. I should almost as 
soon undertake to convince a lunatic of the absurdness of his imagin- 
ings, as to convert an Atheist. 

In conversation with one of the most distinguished American Poets, 
whose harp, alas! seems now to be unstrung, I first heard expressed in 
audible words, an idea on the subject of Paley’s argument, in his Nat- 
ural ‘Theology, which had often risen like a mist in my own mind. 

** Does not the argument from marks of contrivance and design, 
prove too much?” inquired the poet. ‘ If we are entitled, when we 
behold the objects of the material universe, to infer the existence of a 
Creator, who designed them and prepared them for their respective 
parts in the great drama of universal activity, why should we not go a 
step farther; why should we not say ‘ these wonderful fruits of superior 
power convince us that there is such a power, that he is clothed with 
wisdom, that his benevolence is as wide as creation, that he still exer- 
cises over us, the creatures of his hands, a guardian providence ;— 
what a wonderful being he is; how glorious are his several attributes, 
as seen in his works ; how harmonious the relation of those attributes 
in his character, and how admirably adapted is he to be the creator of 
a material world, and to preserve that world in safety and enjoyment 
after he has created it! Do we not see in him proof of the existence 
of still superior power? Is he not, with his wonderful attributes, a 
grander proof of the existence of a yet more exalted Being, than is 
furnished by this world of his own existence? Is there not a creator’s 
creator,—and if so, are there not creators of these creators, upward 
through an endless series of beings forever and ever ?’ ” 

When Paley’s Theology was given to my class in College, for a 
text book, I put to our Professor the above question, to his utter horror 
He was a very muddy-pated teacher, (no marvel, even in these days 
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so far as metaphysics are concerned,) and he looked at my inquiry with 
a compound feeling of fear and amazement. Fear, because he could 
not answer me without the trouble of thought ; amazement, because 
at first he considered it as a bold avowal of infidelity. He stammered 
and hesitated before he could reply, and at last his answer was, “‘ that 
the idea of an infinite series of creators was an absurdity ; for that we 
must stop somewhere, at ONE infinite and above all.” I insisted on 
being told wherefore such a series was absurd ; remarking that infinity 
of existence and power was just as absurd; and that if we rejected the 
one because beyond comprehension, we must reject the other also ; for 
the mind can as readily conceive of, and believe in, an infinite series, 
as in one single power, all whose attributes are eternal, uncreated, 
infinite. 

I relieved him from his amazement, by giving what is the only satis- 
factory answer to the above difficulty, viz. ‘‘ revelation informs us that 
there is but one God, and nature confirms our belief of this fact.” 

Let me now turn a little aside from these serious reflections. Paley 
himself says, that ‘ not to be a fool sometimes, is to be a fool always,” 
by which he undoubtedly meant that men must not always play the 
part of soberness. If we want poetical authority for the same idea, 
let us believe Horace’s Dulce est desipere in loco,” and believe Robert 
Burns, who says— 

‘“* The rigid righteous is a fale, 
The rigid wise anither.”’ 

We will therefore proceed to speak of the reminiscences connected 
with my Paley. I have said that our College Professor, to whom was 
committed the care of impregnating our minds with Dr. Paley’s wis- 
dom, was a muddy-headed monster ; he was a perfect non-conductor of 
intellect. In justice to my Alma Mater I will say that he was not the 
regular teacher; by no means: he was merely a temporary! substitute, 
who happened to be inflicted upon our class, by reason of the sickness 
of the proper officer. Still [ must consider it an abominable act of 
folly, if not of wickedness, on the part of our superiors, that we should 
be placed under the care of a simpleton, especially in such a study as 
this. ‘This book is almost the only one in the college course calcu- 
lated to reclaim the thoughtless student from the scepticism of lazy ig- 
norance. It is almost the only one which in itself sets up pure religion 
as on a shrine, and then collects about it and lights up the lamps of 
human science, for the purpose of shedding lustre upon the glorious 
Divinity, around which they are arranged. That it be well studied, 
and well taught, is therefore of very great importance. This is more 
emphatically true, inasmuch as collegians, and perhaps all other young 
men, are disposed to infidelity. They find that education hitherto has 
given them some erroneous notions, and therefore they are prompt to 
reject even religion, which has been instilled by the same instructer 
from whom the error was derived ; they rebel against all forms of con- 
trol, and are therefore ready to cast aside the restraints of morality ; 
they are either too restless, or too indolent, to reflect or to investigate, 
and are of course exposed to the deceptions of false, though ignorant, 
teachers and reasoners. 

But we dawdled through the work with just as little aid from our 
teacher as we had from Rammohun Roy, except that he now and 
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then put us questions, to be answered in the author’s language ver- 
batim. Having gone through the twenty-seven chapters once, we re- 
turned and began to review them. At the outset of this review, oc- 
curred an incident which illustrates the degree of care with which 
College Faculties have, hitherto, watched over the moral habits of the 
young men committed to their guardianship, as well as the degree of 
affection and respect which was cherished by the class for the Professor 
e-meritus, (meritless.) Several of the class were very dissipated young 
scamps, who were tippling in the bar-room when they ought to have 
been bending over their books; and under the feeble administration of 
Dr. Paley’s inculcator, these wild sprigs frequently prolonged their 
visits to the hotels beyond the recitation hour, so as to come in very 
late. One of this set was distinguished for his absenteeism, his neg- 
lect of all study, and his disregard of decency in his deportment to- 
wards the Professor. That officer had, in answer to a question, just 
heard one of the class reply, in the introductory sentence of Paley,— 
** Tn crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and 
were asked how the stone came to be there, I might possibly answer, 
that for any thing I knew to the contrary, it had lain there forever ; 
nor would it perhaps be very easy to show the absurdity of this answer. 
But suppose I had found a watch on the ground, and it should be in- 
quired how the watch happened to be in that place, I should hardly 
think of the answer which I[ had before giver,” &c. 

At this moment tipsy Andrews opened the door, and, with considera- 
ble deviations from a bee line, marched to his place. ‘‘ Now,” thought 
the Professor, ‘‘ now, is the time to make the fellow repent his lazi- 
ness.” So he called out,—‘‘ Andrews,—well Andrews, suppose in 
going across a heath, you should find a watch, what should you think ?” 
Andrews got up, holding upon the bench in front, and with an ex- 
pression of countenance inexpressibly comical, replied, ‘* Th-i-nk ? 
Why, I sh-ould think I was a d—d lucky fellow!” 

The class shouted with laughter, the Professor blushed, fiery red. 
Andrews sat down with a knowing squint of the eye, and the recita- 
tion terminated without further question ; nor was this most flagrant 
offence ever punished, as it ought to have been severely. 

Andrews ran through a career of youthful excesses while in college, 
and graduated at the foot of his class. He has long since perished,— 
the victim of his appetites. ‘There is one other anecdote of him which 
i must relate before I go on with the sketch of his future adventures. 

He came into the chapel one evening at the hour of prayer, under 
the influence of wine, and prepared for any audacity. The usual 
chapter was read, and the venerable old President engaged in prayer. 
Although his prayers were apparently extemporary, yet they were in 
fact graven upon his memory by frequent repetition, so that in utter- 
ance they resembled each other almost as closely as though they had 
been read from a prayer-book, and every student of a year’s standing 
could have delivered them nearly as well as the Prez himself. Ata 
certain part of the prayer he invariably quoted the substance of that 
beautiful passage from the prophet Isaiah (Ixi. 3.) ‘‘ Appoint unto us 
that mourn in Zion; give us beauty for ashes; the oil of joy for 
mourning ; the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that we 
may be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
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thou mayest be glorified.” Andrews, whose deportment had effectually 
disturbed the devotion and gravity of every one around him, perceiving 
that the passage from Isaiah was almost upon the speaker’s lips, sud- 
denly screamed out with a hiccup, ‘‘ now comes b-beauty for ashes !” 
The interruption was too gross an outrage for any one to smile at; the 
most giddy and foolish became sober at the spectacle of the old man 
thus broken off from his appeal to his God, and the solemn rites of 
worship thus violated ; and when, on the following day, we learned that 
Andrews had been sentenced to a six months rustication, we all felt 
that he deserved the punishment. 

The place of his exile was a pleasant little village in Connecticut, 
situated a few miles from the Sound, and yet so retired and still, that 
if there were in the bosom of the culprit the smallest desire of reform, 
or of acquiring studious habits, he might here most easily carry his 
wish into execution. ‘The clergyman to whose care he was committed, 
was a fine scholar, and an excellent man ;—alas, that he had not the 
force of character necessary to control the fiery nature of Andrews, 
and mould him to purposes of good! ‘Then had the fate of that dis- 
solute young man been far less sad and tragical. 

Andrews was a fellow of splendid natural endowments,—in his _ per- 
son he was utterly faultless,—but his genius and his beauty, without the 
alliance of virtuous principles or the control of virtuous habits, were 
but the instruments of his own and others’ ruin. 

I had formed something of an intimacy with him at the university, 
and had acquired some small degree of influence over his impetuous 
spirit, and my interest in his welfare was exceedingly strong. Is it 
therefore wonderful that I wrote to him im his banishment, and endeav- 
ored to convince him that “f now or never” was the hour for him to 
reform? I got an answer from him about three months after his de- 
parture. 





g, friend ,’ wrote he. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sober Sir,—but really 1 can’t reply in the style of 
your friendly and solid epistle. Ileigho, I fear I shall never rival you 
in vartue—Sed, nimporte. Let me tell you about a famous frolic I 
have had already. You must know that 1 am in the land of pretty 
girls. ‘ Connecticut,’ according to my old Geography, (I believe it 
was my Geography ; do’n’t Geography treat about handsome women ‘) 
‘Connecticut is remarkable for the beauty of its women.’ Faith, I 
begin to believe there is more truth in that same old book than I ever 
gave it credit for. The girls here are exquisite ;—none of your 
smoky, sallow, pasteboard and whalebone, city beauties ; but real clear- 
skinned, rosy-cheeked and lipped, round-waisted, swelling, light-footed, 
and merry, country belles, tempting as apricots, and as lively as larks. 
I need not expatiate on my gift at pleasing the feminine gender ;— 
‘Verbum sat,’ (excuse my French!) IL say nothing; you know my 
modesty. Well, somehow or other, I have scraped an acquaintance 
with a family close by the Parson’s, and have contrived to place myself 
on a pretty fair footing with the three girls and half a dozen boys, 
(confound the boys!) which constitute Uncle Noah’s family. He is an 
old farmer, rich, and very clever, like his good corpulent dame, Mrs 
Noah 


“The Devil take your sermonizing 
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“‘T had often heard the girls speak of a beautiful beach on the shore 
of Long-Island Sound, where they, and other countrie lassies, occa- 
sionally go for a ride, or to gather a sort of grass which they call san- 
fire, and which, after being pickled, is by no means unpalatable as an 
article of food. ‘The boys also had urged me to join a party, and lend 
my aid in digging clams !—‘ Oh, what a fall,’ &c. So, melted down 
into compliance by the sunbeams from the eyes of Lucy Burn-ham— 


‘ Gods, what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future Fame !’ 


I determined to join her, and her sisters, and the boys 
tion to Arrow-head beach. 

*“*T slept at old Noah’s the night preceding the day appointed for our 
jaunt, in order to be ready for an early departure. Slept! did I say? 
I should rather say that I ought to have slept. But Lucy and I, and 
Mary and Eliza, got into such a romp during the evening, that the old 
family clock tolled one before we separated, and then I was in such a 
fever of excited feeling that I could not sleep for hours. 

“‘T was up, however, before the morning had rubbed his red eyes fairly 
open,—the day dawned delightfully,—the whole family was in capital 
spirits,—breakfast smoked upon the board at sunrise,—we ate in as 
great a hurry as the Jews felt at their first Passover, and then the two 
wagons were brought to the door to receive their load of implements, 
provisions, and live stock. 

‘** Bags, baskets, boxes, hoes, were crowded into the vehicles under the 
superintendence of old Noah, and with a scientific economy truly won- 
derful. ‘The old man next packed one wagon full of boys and girls, 
ordered Lucy and Mary to make room between them for me on the 
seat of the other, while two of the urchins were stored in the rear of 
us by way of ballast. As I was stepping up into my place, just out of 
compliment to uncle Noah, I remarked that he had not apparently for- 
gotten how he arranged the contents of the Ark of old, though the 
flood did happen some time ago! ‘ No, no,’ replied the patriarch, 
applying his hand to my rear, with a force that landed me in the girls’ 
laps at full length, ‘you see I ha’n’t forgot where to put the reptiles !’ 

* Recovering my perpendicularity, | cracked my whip, and led off 
the van of the cara-van, (carry-van,) (no bad pun,) relying upon the 
pilotage of my fair companions. ‘There is nothing like a summer- 
morning drive, friend ——, especially with the girls, to make one merry ; 
and accordingly I was as wild as a nay, wilder! The damsels 
enjoyed the fun as much as I did; and laughed, and cracked their 
joke, and quizzed my driving, and now and then elbowed my sides, in 
a manner which would have made some of our friends faint, or 
try to. I shall never endure the artificialities of polite society again ; 
they are as insipid as cistern water. 

‘* We drove for three or four miles along one of those old-fashioned 
country roads, which wind and crook about as though they meant to 
peep into every pleasant nook in their neighborhood. I told the girls 
that it was Jaid out by the village poet, instead of the surveyor. I do 
abominate the modern system of rail-roads and right lines; the straight- 
forward, hill-leveling, valley-filling, inflexible, turnpikes, which show 
forth the hurried and money-making genius of the times. Give me 


, in an expedi- 
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those beautiful serpentine paths, grass-grown between the ruts on 
which our daddies went to church and to mill, their wives and their 
meal-bags bound on the pillion behind them, and undisturbed by any 
violent haste, or unpoetical cloud of dust. Such roads tell of the good 
old times when the landscape was not defiled by walls, and rail fences, 
and those other odious symbols of the grasping selfishness which we 
now see,—of the rascally distinctions of meum and tuum which have 
excluded all that was comfortable from society. But pardon my pros- 
ing,—I really think I must be lunatic to write so soberly. ‘ Aliquan- 
do dormitat bonus Hemerus,’ you know,—sic ego. 

** Over such a road we dashed gaily along, the objects of universal 
interest when in sight of any body, for some miles, when we turned 
into a green lane, through a pair of bars, which one of the rear-guard 
of boys let down to give us passage. My teeth ache now, to recollect 
how we jounced and floundered along this cart-path, over rocks and 
roots of trees, up and down, in the most miscellaneous manner possi- 
ble, and altogether more ludicrously than comfortably. The jolting was 
tremendous. Now a sudden jerk would throw us backward almost 
over the seat; now an unexpected knock would pitch us forward 
nearly upon the horse; and anon I found myself (perhaps oftener than 
absolutely necessary,) in the lap of Lucy on my right, or of Mary on 
my left; and occasionally I was obliged to clasp one of the damsels 
with my arm to prevent her sudden protrusion from the vehicle. You 
well know that it must be extreme danger alone that would drive me 
into such a liberty. 

** But the longest road, says the Scotch proverb, has a turning or an 
end. After half an hour’s melange of fun and tribulation, we came, 
by a sharp turn tothe right, upon the sea-shore, in full view of a glo- 
rious scene. Now burst out the laugh which had been suppressed for 
fear of suffocation in the rough lane! Now rattled the tongues which 
had been chained up in the stormy passage, lest they should get bitten 
off by an unexpected concussion of the teeth. I wo’n’t stop to paint 
the landscape. It was low tide, and we therefore drove across the long 
tongue of sand, called ‘‘ Arrow-head beach,” to the little green high- 
land at its extremity, which has given a name, very appropriate, to the 
beach, and which, at high water, is an island. 

** Upon that grassy promontory we halted and encamped. ‘Ten thou- 
sand sea-birds hovered around us as we made our preparations for pass- 
ing the day,—and I fairly felt as.though we were now in another world. 
The boys soon scattered themselves over the beach,—to dig clams ;— 
the girls rambled with their baskets for sanfire and birds’ eggs. I 
sha’n’t tell you very particularly how I spent my time. It is enough 
to say that I soon tired of hoeing in the sand for shell-fish, which squirt- 
ed water in my face at every blow I struck ; and that I found Lucy so 
much exposed to falls among the rocks and _ slippery sea-weed, that I 
could not in common decency leave her long alone. 


** Tfow confoundedly artless and confiding these country girls are. I 


almost suspect them sometimes of intending to play on one’s passions 
by their naturalness ! 
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«Mr. Andrews! Mr. Andrews!’ shouted one of the little boys, 
from the rocks above,—‘ the tide is coming over the rock like a flood, 
and there is a storm rising, I am afraid!’ 

** And sure enough, when we ascended the promontory, and looked 
landward, we found that we must hasten our movements or we should 
not be able to cross the beach before it was submerged. I ought to 
have forseen this difficulty. I should, had I been otherwise employed 
than in helping Lucy. 

** Nothing could now be done, however, but meet the danger of the 
tide and storm manfully. Our horses were soon harnessed, our bag- 
gage collected, and we started forward with zeal, putting all possible 
speed into our movements. But the thunder rattled over head, and the 
lightning burnt in the dark heavens, and the rain fell in sheets, and the 
waves met on the sands beneath us, and rose higher until they stream- 
ed into our wagons and threatened to oversetus. We were thoroughly 
frightened and thoroughly wet, and almost felt as if Providence intend- 
ed bah! Why should I be superstitious? We escaped,—nar- 
rowly, to be sure,—but ‘amiss is as good as amile.’ Old Uncle 
Noah laughed heartily when we got home, as amphibious in our appear- 
ance as mermaids, and we rejoiced to be by a warm fire, though it was 
summer, and to feel the pressure of dry clothes, (my corpus being 
decorated for the occasion in the gigantic integumentsof the old patri- 
arch himself.) 

** Lucy was however very dull all the evening. She has been quite 
sick since, but ‘ig 





Here the letter ended, closing with some mere common places. 

When this letter reached me, I trembled for both Andrews and 
Lucy. My written remonstrances reached him too late to save. He 
returned to college just in time to take his degree, leaving behind him 
the elements of ruined character and a broken heart; elements which 
speedily produced their result, desolating the heart and home of the 
venerable Noah, and sending the unhappy victim of seduction to her 
long account, after she had bequeathed to her parents the record of her 
own disgrace. 

Andrews, soon after graduation, was caught in toils more cunningly 
laid than were his own. He fancied himself the deceiver,—he was the 
deceived. The price which he paid for his success was the whole of 
his own personal property, and the contents of a letter, which, as his 
father was clerk in a Post-Office, he broke open and robbed. The theft 
was detected as soon as was his other crime, and he was brought to 
the Bar of Justice to answer for the smallest of the offences. His sen- 
tence was that of a common malefactor,—but death has delivered him 
from earthly imprisonment, and he has long since been called to a 
more terrible account than is required by human tribunals. ‘“ Pax 
manibus !’’ Let the young be warned by his fate. Let them read 
upon his tomb this epitaph :— 

‘** Boy, who hast reached this solitude, 
Fear the Lord in the days of thy youth ! 
My knee was never taught 
To bend before my God ; 
My voice was never taught 
To shape one holy prayer "’ 
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SARAH BENNET. 
But thou art fled, 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams,—ah ! thou hast fled ; 
The young, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and tenderness. SHELLEY. 

Saran Bennet was the daughter of an intelligent country gentle- 
man. [From childhood all her wants had been supplied, and all her 
wishes gratified. No pains were spared in her education, and none 
were lost ; for she neglected no opportunity of improvement. She had 
not uncommon talents, but (what was much better) she had uncommon 
industry. ‘Thus she became by far the best educated lady in the 
neighborhood, at the same time that she was the most simple, unas- 
suming, agreeable, and happy. She was not handsome; but no one 
could converse with her, even for a few minutes, without being delight- 
ed by the intelligence and amiableness which lighted up her counte- 
nance, and which gave to her a beauty as far superior to a merely 
handsome face, as the human mind is superior to a marble block. 

But the great scene of her usefulness, where the full beauty of her 
character was exhibited, was at home. Her mother’s constitution had 
always been frail, and when Sarah was about eighteen, she became so 
ill, that, during the remaining three years of her life, she never left the 
house, and seldom went out from her chamber. For this long period, 
the attentions of the daughter were unwearied. Night and day she 
was the constant companion of her mother. Society had lost its 
charms, because she found a happiness more satisfactory at home. If 
she regretted being thus confined, it was only on her mother’s account; 
for, except the anxiety which she felt for one so dear, she was never in 
her life more happy. Contriving a thousand little schemes for her 
mother’s comfort, talking with her, reading to her, easing the sharp 
pains of disease, destroying the dull tedium of a sick chamber, smooth- 
ing the pillow of death, and pointing to a cheerful light beyond the 
grave;—these were employments which constantly occupied — her 
thoughts, and which gave to her a calmness and serenity of mind, 
which the giddy daughters of the world know not of. 

Never did a young bride, in preparing flowers to adorn her wedding 
festivities, feel so lively a joy as Sarah felt, when, around the sick room, 
she had carefully arranged the choicest flowers of the season, in order 
to relieve the monotony of confinement, by displaying something of the 
fragrance, loveliness, and variety of the outer world. But when the 
pink faded, and the lily withered, and the honey-suckle lost its fra- 
grance, you might see the silent tear trickling down her cheek, as if 
she had been forcibly reminded, by this instance of frailty, that the 
flush which now gave an almost heavenly beauty to the delicate coun- 
tenance of her mother, must soon give place to the hopeless, chilling, 
withering complexion of the grave. 

Oft, at evening, when the earth was clad in the verdure of spring, 
would she turn her eyes from the languid countenance of her parent, 
and, from the window, watch the beautiful country around, as the eve- 
ning shades were silently stealing upon it, and hiding from her view, 
field after field, and tree after tree, until the whole prospect was veiled 
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in darkness. ‘The evening songsters of the grove, one after another, 
closed their sweet songs, and retired to rest, until only one soft, sweet, 
and melancholy note is left; and that but for a moment to sing the re- 
quiem of departing day. ‘Then all is hushed; and darkness and si- 
lence alone prevail. And then her heart was filled to overflowing with 
the various emotions that crowded upon her. The stillness of evening 
and the stillness of death; the gradual disappearance of the lovely 
landscape, and the gradual disappearance of the lovely visions of life ; 
the last sweet, but melancholy, note of evening, and the last sweet, 
but melancholy, words of a friend ; the enchanting peace, quiet, beauty 
of evening, and the enchanting peace, quiet, beauty of a Christian’s 
last hour ; every thing brought to mind her mother’s approaching end, 
and every thing represented it in sad, but peaceful colors. Still she 
could not think of a separation. ‘This alone distressed her. 

Once, upon such an evening in the month of June, when she return- 
ed from the window, at which she had been meditating longer than 
usual, she found her mother’s countenance much altered, and she was 
struck with the certainty that the moment of separation was at hand. 
‘* My mother!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What, my child! I know that I 
am to leave you. My hold upon life is almost gone. But we shall 
meet again. Liveas you have lived, and you must be happy. A dying 
mother’s blessing will be with you.” 

After this, Mrs. Bennet sunk into a quiet slumber, which continued 
until just as the sun had begun to dispel the shades of mght, when 
she caimly ceased to breathe. 

Sarah was almost overcome, and instinctively turned to the window, 
where she had so often watched the coming onof night. But now she 
was to witness a different spectacle. Morn was advancing. The 
dark, dull clouds, which lay upon the eastern sky, began to lighten up 
and to shine in the most brilliant of colors. Trees and fields emerged 
from obscurity with new beauty and new freshness ; and birds, coming 
forth, one by one, from their resting places, made the whole grove echo 
with their lively carol. Abroad there was nothing but joy, and life, 
and splend Yr 

‘This was not unnoticed by the intelligent and thoughtful mourner. 
‘* What,” saidshe, *‘ though night does overshadow the earth, and death 
suspend the labors of life! it is but to refresh the spirits of weary 
mortals, and open upon them a nobler and a brighter prospect. In 
the evening, some of the feathery tribe retire to repose sooner than 
their associates, and those, which are left to the last, seem in melan- 
choly strains to mourn their loneliness; yet, in the morn, all meet to- 
gether, and unite in songs of gladness. So, though our friends one 
after another leave life’s weary pilgrimage before us, and we, in sable 
garbs, and mournful accents, lament our desolation, still the time will 
come when we shall again unite with renewed happiness and joy. 

The summer after her mother’s death was spent by Miss Bennet and 
her father in travel. About the latter part of September they returned 
home to their own quict and secluded village. Never could a newly 
married couple be more assiduous in their attentions to each other, or 
take more delight in each other’s society than did this amiable father 
and daughter. Here was domestic and literary enjoyment of the high- 
est order. Works of fiction, history and philosophy, each contributed 
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its share. Reading afforded matter for conversation, and conversation 
gave new life and zest to reading. Sometimes, though rarely, a game 
of piquet was allowed to take the place of books, and the mimic kings, 
queens, and knaves of cards, usurped the stations and played the parts 
of their more important prototypes, who fill the pages of history and 
romance. ‘Thus went on day after day and week after week. The 
void occasioned by Mrs. Bennet’s death was felt, indeed, but hardly 
impaired the happiness of the survivers. Her memory was fondly 
cherished, and no subject was so frequently or so warmly dwelt upon 
in their evening intercourse, as the swectness, the patience, the calm 
resignation and holy thoughts of the departed friend. 

Such happiness was too pure to remain. In the winter, Miss Ben- 
net was seized by a violent cold. No serious consequences, however, 
were apprehended, and it was allowed to pass, as other colds pass, and 
get well as it might. Iler usual duties and pleasures were not inter- 
rupted, her mind lost nothing of its natural vivacity, and her filial cares 
and affection suffered no diminution. December, January passed 


away, and still the cough remained. Yet no alarm was excited. 
Some pains were taken to remove it. It was thought to be a very ob- 
stinate cold, which warm weather, at any rate, would remove. Febru- 


ary passed away, and the cough still remained, with other symptoms of 
illomen. ‘The young lady’s beauty was increased more than the eye 
of tenderness could wish. A complexion always delicate, had now 
become painfully so, and a hectic flush, which lent an almost preter- 
natural charm to her countenance, told but too plainly which way she 
was going. ‘I'he father was not alarmed.  Ilis affections were so cen- 
tred upon the only surviver of his children, that he could not believe 
that she too would be torn from him. Ile thus quieted his own ap- 
prehensions ; but not his daughter’s disease. It was making slow but 
certain inroads upon her constitution, closing the avenues and drying 
up the fountains of life. Early in March, as the birds of spring first 
began to appear, she removed to her chamber, and soon a few moments 
in the day were all that she had strength to spend except upon her bed. 

It is a solemn thing to feel the gradual encroachments of disease,— 
to be driven like the inhabitants of a besieged city, first from the out- 
posts, then from the walls, and finally pent up in the inmost recesses 
of the citadel, there to await only ruin and desolation,—to be shut in 
from the external world,—to be driven from the quiet parlor, and finally 
to have the glorious light of heaven excluded from the sick chamber, 
and there, in a sort of unnatural gloom, to await the slow and steady 
advances of death. This was Miss Bennet’s situation. But her nat- 
ural cheerfulness was unabated. She knew her fate, and was resigned 
to it. Only one thought disturbed her serenity. ‘ My father! I had 
hoped to make his last days happy.” She could say no more. ‘To 
him she never mentioned the subject of her death. She was too mod- 
est to make a show of her goodness or her‘resignation. She had none 
of the pomp and circumstance, none of the ostentation and presump- 
tion, which would call in strangers to let them see how a Christian 
should die. She never more than once or twice alluded to the subject 
of religion, and then only to let her friends know, that, however hum- 
ble might be her pretensions, she had no fears; but firmly relied upon 
the mercy of a supermtending Providence. er hopes were fixed 
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upon another world, and this, with its cares and vexations, its joys and 
pleasures, made no impression upon her mind. 

** Not,” she would sometimes say, ‘ not like the ocean wave, which idly 
laves the desert coast, where homeless sea-birds rove, would I have my 
life ; nor like the moon, which shines so cold upon the benighted wan- 
derer; nor like the stars, which glitter only when the brightest of their 
train is gone. Not such would I have my life. Rather would I be 
like the dew-drop, which falls silently and imperceptibly at eventide, 
and makes its bed in some lovely flower, where it quietly sleeps until 
darkness is removed, and the dawn awakes, and then, like a rich 
jewel or the eye of beauty, glistening for an hour in the soft enamel 
of its silken nest, it flits away to the heaven from whence it came, 
again to return at eventide, and again to woo the sweet wee flower 
in whose bosom it reposed. Such may I be, and such my life; for 
the dew-drop is not an idle visitant, nor are its kind works so fleeting 
as itself. Without that silent embrace, this modest flower,—would 
she not pine and languish, and hang her lovely head, and lose her 
balmy sweets, and die before her prince? Such would I have my life. 
Thus silently and unnoticed may it pass; thus silently and unnoticed 
may its kind deeds be done ; and, if at any time it may assume a more 
brilliant coloring and a brighter aspect, may it be at the parting mo- 
ment, that the memory thereof may be pleasant and encouraging to 
those who witness its close. And when it is over, and my voice is 
heard no more upon the earth, may the flowers, which IL have cherish- 
ed, still breathe the fragrant memorial of my kindness ; may the minds 
which I have enlivened, and the hearts which I have cheered, be last- 
ing proofs that 1 have not lived in vain. ‘Then will I welcome death, 
and fly with rapture to the bosom of my Father in heaven.” 

This was the wish of Sarah Bennet. And was it not realized ? 
She continued gradually declining until the day previous to the anni- 
versary of her mother’s death. About sun-set she expressed a wish to 
be carried to the window ; evidently with a view to take a last look at 
the world of nature. The sun, arrayed in robes of gold and purple, 
was just passing from the heavens, and his mellow beams gave a soft 
and pensive aspect to the groves, ficlds, and flowers, within her sight. 
** What a beautiful variety!” she exclaimed. ‘ How many shades of 
green before me! all lovely and all rejoicing in their loveliness. Let 
them flourish. Let them bloom. Their day of desolation will soon 
come, and then they perish forever. But for me, a drooping plant, a 
withering flower—for me —” Here her countenance kindled with the 
most exalted enthusiasm. Her bosom swelled, her eye glistened, her 
voice was full and thrilling, and all showed forth the inspiring rapture 
with which her soul was exalted. Disease and mortality were forgot- 
ten by those who saw and listened, no less than by herself, and our 
thoughts partook of the sublime emotions with which her heart was 
moved. ‘The exertionwasmomentary. ‘The effort had been too great. 
She was exhausted. ‘The enthusiastic burst of feeling gave way to a 
calm serenity, and she sunk back into her couch with a countenance 
full of meckness, resignation, and hope, plainly telling that she was 
** glad that she had lived thus long, and glad to go to her reward.” 

A peaceful slumber succeeded, which continued through the night 
The next day was passed without pain and with no perceptible change 


ia = ; 
lowards evening the family physician arrived, accompanied by a cler 
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gyman from a neighboring town. While he visited the daughter, Mr. 
Bennet, the clergyman, and myself remained below. I was employed 
partly in listening to the miscellaneous conversation of the gentlemen 
with me, and partly in examining the graceful form and delicate plum- 
age of a humming-bird—* an animated particle of a rainbow’—which 
had flown from the honey-suckle at the door into the parlor, and had 
become for a few moments my prisoner. While we were thus employ- 
ed, the physician came with the information that Miss Bennet was 
dying. The father repaired to the chamber. For myself I mechani- 
cally liberated my little prisoner, which, all beauteous as it was, flew 
away, an apt emblem of the soul leaving its mortal prison-house. In 
an instant it was out of my sight, and, having stupidly gazed after it a 
few moments, I rushed into the neighboring woods, hardly knowing 
where I went, or by what power I was impelled. Various objects 
wavered before me, but nothing left a lasting impression on my mind. 
Ifow long I wandered about, is of no consequence. When I return- 
ed, I at once saw that all was over—that the child of grace and intel- 
ligence, the virtuous, the accomplished, the amiable Sarah Bennet was 
no more. 

Death is at all times solemn; but if it ever assume a garb, attractive 
as well as sober, it must be in such a case as this, when the young, 
having tasted the sweets of life, and known nothing of its bitter things, 
vanish from our sight like opening flowers, and, except a timely fra- 
grance, a grateful remembrance, leave behind hardly a trace of exist- 
ence, unless in the virtues which they have fostered in the breasts of 
their friends. ‘Their hearts yet uncontaminated by the vices of the 
world, spirits unembarrassed by its cares and anxieties, souls too fresh 
from the hands of their Maker to be yet tainted by the clod of earth in 
which they have been encased—how delightful to fly away and be at rest! 

Years have rolled away since, at the funeral of Sarah Bennet, I saw 
the father bowed down with age and sorrow, cast alast look upon what 
was once his daughter. Old age has written deep his furrows on my 
brow. Joys and sorrows have alternately taken possession of my heart. 
I have mingled in the rude bustle of the world. I have been a slave 
to its cares and vexations. I have enjoyed its fairest prospects and par- 
ticipated in its most dreadful reverses. Yet what is all this to me? 
The storms and trials of maturer years—my ambitious pursuits—my 
disappointments and success—all these flit before my eye like the 
shadows of moonlight, or the wandering images of a waking dream. 
My own children—they tell me that I sometimes forget their counte- 
nances, and no longer recognize their once familiar features. All this 
may be true. But the images of my early benefactor, Charles Bennet, 
and of my early friend, Sarah Bennet, remain in my mind with all the 
freshness and distinctness of reality. It seems but yesterday that I 
stood by her grave, and heard the funeral song of Christian hope and 
triumph. Often afterwards did I linger around that spot, as if bound 
by some strong spell; and when another grave was made by its side, 
and the kind-hearted old man to whom I owe all the happiness that I 
have enjoyed, had bowed his head and taken his place in the dust, the 
spell lost nothing of its power. There my holiest resolutions wer 
made and renewed, and there I ever felt an irresistible influence, draw- 
ing me away from the snares of the world, and urging me forward in 
more sacred purstits if 
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THE WANDERER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


WANDERER. 
Gop bless thee, woman, and the suckling babe 
Upon thy breast. Here let me, by this rock, 
Beneath the elm-tree’s shadow, lay aside 
My burden, and repose awhile near thee 


WOMAN. 
What business brings thee, in the heat of day, 
The dusty pathway hither? Bring’st thou wares 
From out the city through the country round 
Why, stranger, does my question make thee smile 


WANDERER 

I bring no merchandise from town ;—but now 

How cool the evening grows! Show me the fountain, 
My good, young woman, out of which thou drinkest 


WOMAN 
Follow this rocky pathway upward. Go 
Before me; through yon little dingle winds 
The pathway to the cottage where I dwell, 
And onward to the fountain where I drink 


WANDERER. 
Traces of man’s ordaining hand are here 
Within the thicket! Thou hast not arranged 


These stones thus, ever wild and lavish Nature 


WOMAN. 
Still farther upward 


WANDERER. 
Lo! an architrave 
Covered with moss! [ recognize thy hand, 
Creative Genius! Here, upon this stone 
Thou hast impressed thy seal ! 


WOMAN. 
Still farther, stranger ' 


WANDERER. 

T is an inscription upon which I tread ! 
legible !—and ye have wandered hence, 

Ye deep engraven words, that should have been 
A witness of your master’s high devotion, 
‘To many a generation ! 


WOMAN 

Do these stones 
Surprise thee, stranger? There are many more 
Up yonder by my cottage 


WANDERER 
Where ? up yonder 


WOMAN 
Here—to the left hand—farther through the thicket 


WANDERER 
Ye muses and ye graces 
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WOMAN. 
Here’s my cottage 


WANDERER 
(he ruins of a temple! 


WOMAN. 
By its side 
Gushes the fountain forth, from which I drink 


WANDERER. 
{Instinct with life, thou hoverest evermore 
Above thy grave, O Genius! Over thee 
A crumbling ruin, falls thy master-piece, 
O ‘Thou undying One ! 


WOMAN. 
Wait, I will bring 
A cup for thee to drink from 


WANDERER 
Che ivy, round your light and heavenly forms 
Hangs its green drapery, ye twin columns, wher 
From out the heap ot ruins ye uprise ’ 
And thou, too, lonely sister How ye all 
With shadowy moss upon your sacred heads 
Mournful, and yet majestic, still look down 
Upon the broken columns at your feet, 
Your sisters once. Beneath the wild-brier’s shade 
The dust and rubbish cover them, and high 
The rank grass waves above them. Is it thus 
The master-piece of thine own maste1 
Thou prizest, Nature Thus unfeelingly 
Dost thou o’erthrow thy sanctuary, and within 
Sow it with thorns and briers 


prece 





WOMAN. 

How the child sleeps 
Wilt thou not rest thee in my cottage, stranger 
Or wilt thou here in the free air remain 
The evening ’s cool. Here, take my babe a moment 
Whilst I bring water. Sleep, my dear one, sleep ! 


WANDERER 

Sweet is thy rest! B pti din heavenly health, 
How quietly he breathes! Thou, born unid the relic 
Of holy and departed days,—on thee 

Their spirit rest. He, over whom that spirit 
Hovers, in codlike ecstacy ¢ nyoys 

ach passing d iy! Bloom forth, thou swelling bud 
Thou precious jewel of the radiant spring, 

And outshine all thy fellows! And whenever 

The blossom and the pod shall fade and fall, 

Then from thy bosom burst the full-eared fruit, 
And ripen in the sun 


WOMAN 
God bless my child 
And sleeps he still Nought save this crust of b 


Have | to offer thee with thy cool draught 


read 


I thank thee O how beautiful around me 


ly nature, with her flowers and thick green le 











Thi Wand rer 


WOMAN 
My husband from the field will soon return 
Homeward. Stay, stranger, stay and eat with us 
Our evening meal. 


WANDERER. 
And ye dwell here 


WOMAN. 
Yes, there, 
Yonder between those walls. My father built 
The cottage from the bricks and scattered stones 
Of ancient ruins; and ‘t is here we dwell. 
fle gave me to a husbandman, and in 
Our arms expired. Hast thou been sleeping, sweet-heart 
flow lively he is now, and full of play ' 
The little rogue ! 


WANDERER. 
O ever-teeming Nature 

Thou formest each one for the joys of life, 
And with maternal care, to all thy children 
Hast wiven for their inheritance—a home! 
Hlioh builds the swallow underneath the eaves, 
Careless what precious ornament she hides 
With her mud dwelling Re 
Her winter-house the caterpillar spins, 
For her youne brood And t 
And beautiful ruins of dey 
Dost build in thy nece 


ind the golden twice 


hou, mid the sublime 
parted adayvs, 

sity, O man, 

The cottage wall, and dwellest upon graves ! 
Farewell, thou happy wite ! 


WOMAN. 
Thou wilt not stay 


WANDERER 
God bless thee, and thy child. 


WOMAN 
A 
A happy journey 


WANDEREI 
Say, whither leads yon pathway o’er the mountain: 


Vo Cuma 





Farewell! Nature, be thou my guide Direct 
The stranger's pilgrim footste ps, as they str 
Over time-hallowed graves of res past 

Give me aspot well sheltered from the north, 


Whe re po 1 u shades 


Let me at evening wend my silent 


ay 


hut out the ne ontide ray 
way 

Home to a cottage, bathed in golden light, 

By the departing sun And imine, too, be 

A wite like this—a child upon her arm 
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LETTERS TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

[ send you a few letters addressed to a young lady, who had just left school, on 
the course of her studies. They are not, perhaps, deserving of much attention 
from your readers, though there are occasional hints in them, which may be use- 
ful. They were written some years since, and contain occasional opinions on 
topics of the day, some of which your readers may not agree in, and some of 
them, perhaps, too strongly expressed. They were intended rather to excite and 
keep alive an ambition to excel, and the desire of knowledge in the lady to whom 
they were written, than to give any very definite instructions in her studies. In 
truth, the writer did not feel himself qualified to give such instructions. Those 
who knew him, will, of course, feel more interest than strangers can in these let- 
ters; and perhaps I, as one of his friends, have estimated them too highly. Of 
this, however, you are the best judges, and if you think them unworthy of pub 
lication, you have only to reject them & 


27 March, 1826 
MY DEAR COUSIN, 

I ear you have now left school, and, of course, will become, in a 
great degree, the directress of your own course of reading. Will you 
allow me to say something of your future studies? Of religion, in the 
first place, there is no question about the pursuit. It is your duty, my 
dear cousin; it must, and it will be your highest pleasure to inform 
yourself as fully as you can, in what God expects from you as to 
duty, and what system of belief is most agreeable to his will. What- 
ever conclusion you may come to as to doctrines, | beg you ever to re- 
member, that the belief of others, however it may differ from your 
own, may be at least honest, and perhaps right. ‘There are so many 
different conclusions to be drawn from the scriptures—our modes ot 
thought and feeling when reading them are so diversified, it would be 
miraculous, indeed, if we agreed. Add to this, it is almost impossible 
to read them without some prepossession or prejudice. ‘That system is 
best which best impresses the heart, making you pure, contented, 
humble, and resigned. Do not mistake any occasional or accidental 
excitement on this subject, nor think that instantaneous conversions 
are at allcommon. ‘There are a thousand things which may agitate 
or depress the spirits, and those who think these changes from mirth 
to sadness, from the cheerful and simple performance of daily duty to 
continual exercises of prayer and mortification ; those who think this 
is religion, are surely mistaken. ‘They awake and find this undue 
fervor gone, and then torment themselves with fear of backsliding and 
seasons of darkness. A grateful and contented spirit, exerting its en- 
ergies in doing good, and a cheerful resignation to the will of God, is 
a continual prayer One most interesting and improving study for a 
young lady is history. That of your own country, in the first place 
or this study of history you will allow me seriously to recommend to 
you a very attentive perusal of such books as Miss Aiken’s, and, above 
all, the works of the author of Waverley The moral tendency of 
these last is not to be questioned. Their advantage as elucidating his- 
tory has been denied, because they are said, in many instances, to 
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give false accounts. This I hold to be untrue, at least in any sense 
which can lessen their usefulness. History may be defined as an ac- 
count of the successive states of any country. ‘The state of any 
country must be influenced by its religion, the character of its govern- 
ment and officers, the progress of learning and the fine arts, its foreign 
intercourse, its domestic policy, and many other things, acting on each 
other, and influencing the character of the inhabitants. This is his- 
tory ; and he, who gives the most correct and vivid impression to the 
mind of all these, writes it best. Now, I say, the author of Waverley 
does this. For instance, you can learn from Hume the general facts 
relative to the state of the English nation, after the restoration of 
Charles II. You may find all the materials there, which go to give 
you a correct knowledge of that particular time. But compare even 
Hume with the details in Peveril of the Peak. There you have the 
actors, living, breathing, talking before you. ‘There you see and can 
count the pulsations of a nation’s intoxicated joy. The last scene, 
the degrading and heartless selfishness of Charles’s court, are too 
vivid. It sickens the mind and feelings. Read this, and then say if 
you have not a more distinct and perfect conception of the character 
and state of England at that time, than any other history could give 
you. Nor does he ever tell more than the truth warrants him in. In 
the Abbot, for example, the character of the Queen of Scots might 
have been made more impressive, if the reader had been led to imag- 
ine her innocent. Her real conduct, is, you know, a disputed ques- 
tion. In Scott’s tale, you will find it quite impossible to ascertain his 
opinion on this point. He has left it as he found it. I meant, when I 
began, to say a great deal more about a lady’s studies, but I have tired 
you already, and have spoken, perhaps, of subjects, which you have 
thought more and better about. If dull letters like this can give you 
any pleasure, I shall be glad to write. 
Your most affectionate Cousin 





30 April, 1826. 

I kNow not, my dear Cousin, that a Sunday evening can be better 
spent than in answering your letter. I am happy if you think my last 
or future letters can be useful or pleasant to you. I am sorry that your 
good people do not like the Waverley tales; for I am very certain there 
is much of correct thought in them, on every subject, much of pure and 
good feeling, much—I speak it boldly—of deep and sound religious 
principle. ‘This last is the contested point. But take, for an example, 
the conversation in the Monastery, between [Halbert and the old ser- 
vant of the Avenels. Halbert asks the old man what reconciles him 
to the endurance of a wretched and ignoble life? ‘I am satisfied to 
live,” was the answer, ‘till death calls me, because my master wills 
it. I bethink me that were I of no use on the face of this fair crea- 
tion, Gop would withdraw me fromit. Do you account it nothing that 
I should have the power of giving you a lesson of patience and sub- 
You remember, too, the 


pr? 


mission to the destinies of Providence ? 
beautiful poetry of the fairy, addressed to Halbert, when he met her 
on a Friday morning :— 


This the day when the fairy ban 


ene 
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And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing wind 
And the mermaiden weeps in her crystal grot— 
Kor this was the day when a deed was wrought 
In which we have neither part nor share. 

For the children of clay was salvation brought, 
But not for the forms of sea or air.” 


I spoke of the historical use of the novels in my last letter. The 
truth is, your people think Scott has misrepresented the Presbyterians ; 
and, besides, [ must be allowed to say it, they have neither talent nor 
learning enough to relish truly these most splendid productions. Do 
not, however, think that [ approve of novel reading. 

I remember my definition of prayer. I think it rather the act of the 
soul when communing with her Creator, than mere petition. Johnson, 
in his vanity of human wishes, tells us— 

“ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice.’ 
And perhaps all the proper petitions in prayer are well summed up in 
the simple phrase, ‘‘ Grant us, in this world, knowledge of thy truth, 


and, in the world to come, life everlasting.” You ask me to speak of 


a lady’s studies. I think I am hardly qualified. My own situation 
has been such for fifteen years, that 1 have been obliged to content 
myself with reading, and not study. I have felt that | was throwing 
away the little effort L could make, able only to pluck the flowers in 
the garden of literature, without being allowed strength to dig in its 
soil. I am, therefore—l am very sorry to say it—not able to comply 
with your request. But what I can do, Iwill. You should remember, 
in the first place, the great end of knowledge. ‘The mind is to be dis- 
ciplined only that the affections may be made better. The more on 
knows, the more humble he becomes, because he is only the more sen- 
sible of the unlimited extent of knowledge, and how little any one can 
do towards grasping the whole. As he advances up the mountain, 
new heights rise before him, a more extensive prospect opens, and 
were life long enough to enable him to reach the summit of any one 
science, it would only be to discover new mountains and more tiresome 
ascents. Knowledge, then, teaches humility; and it binds us to heaven, 
if I may say so, by anew cord; for we are told of a country, where 
the soul can go on forever without exhaustion, in acquiring wisdom 
and knowledge. ‘These are among its high claims to our regard. 
You will readily allow them. The kind of learning most proper for a 
female may be best found by considering her influence, and her 
proper duty. Her duties, with the exception of those of religion and 
morals, have but little in common with man. Inearly life she is to be 
the peculiar solace of her parents. She is, in truth, to pass her whole 
life in softening the character, exciting the affections, and rewarding, 
with a love beyond all price, the toils of man. Every thing, therefore, 
which tends to purify her own spirit, to give her just habits of thought 
and feeling, to give her the power of amusing and charming away the 
fierce passions of man, to teach the habit of controling first herself and 
then others—every such thing is of immense importance to her. She 
is to educate those, who will one day be the statesmen of the country ; 
she is to develop those powers, which, as she has taught them to reach 
forward to good or bad objects, will be a curse or a blessing to th« 
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world. Above all, on the mother it depends (as far, indeed, as such a 
thing can depend on earthly power,) whether her children shall be 
happy or miserable forever. I say all this, of course, not because it 
concerns you at present, but only to show how wide and how import- 
ant is the duty marked out for woman. ‘Think, then, and become 
worthy of your high vocation. 

The best study I know of, to give the mind just powers of reasoning, 
is Geometry. Do not be frightened; for, trust me, you will find it in- 
teresting. Of the sciences generally, | mean Chemistry, &c. it is 
quite suflicient if you know the outlines. Botany is called an elegant, 
as it is surely a useful, science ; but it supposes a leisure to pursue it 
properly, which a woman ought not to have. You cannot make ex- 
periments and examine specimens forever. Astronomy you should 
know something of. Of the fine arts, you should rather acquire the 
pure taste than the knowledge. Statuary and painting we have little 
chance of studying in this country, for there are few good models or 
paintings within our reach. As to music, it requires so much time to 
acquire any thing like excellence in it, that unless your taste is exceed- 
ingly strong for it (and perhaps not even then,) you should confine 
yourself to the being able to sing simple tunes, and that chiefly that 
you may join in one of the most delightful parts of public worship. 
Of history, you should have a general acquaintance with the Grecian 
and Roman ; a particular one of the last three hundred years of the 
English, and a correct knowledge of our own history. ‘The most im- 
portant point, in which I view history, is as it develops the character of 
man. It is, says Bolingbroke, Philosophy teaching by example. Intellec- 
tual Philosophy you must know, and by this term, I understand the con- 
stitution of the human mind and feelings, as they were first formed, and 
as they have once been acted on and changed by the influence of cir- 
cumstances or situation. I say, you must know this, because you 
must know how to draw out the talents, and influence the affections of 
others. It is a most important and extensive study in itself. You 
must learn to study characters, and see how prejudices and opinions, 
prosperous or calamitous, affect them. ‘To do this properly, you must 
first free your own mind from all prejudice, and acquire a perfect self- 
control. But I am entering on a field too vast to fill up. I wish you, 
in short, to feel most strongly, that you, in common with all of us, are 
sent here to improve the condition and happiness of others; and in so 
doing, you will most certainly become happy yourself. I have not 
room to direct you to proper books, nor, indeed, have I suflicient 
knowledge. I pray you to pardon this tone of advice. When I think 
how little I have done for myself, how much time has passed by me 
idly, or worse than idly spent, it is with no affected humility that I feel 
I ought not, 1 have no right, to tell you or any one, how well time can 
be filled. The longest life, the strongest powers, if they could be, 
which they cannot, uniformly and without intermission exerted, would 
not be more than enough to learn what should be known. But let not 
this discourage you. Keep your mind, as far as possible, always em- 
ployed, and your feelings, wishes, hopes, desires, well controled and 
pure ; the very thought of the unlimited extent of knowledge, will ele- 
vate and strengthen your mind. It is in no vain pursuit you are en- 
raged. very step is on an upward track. Every step makes the next 
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easier. You cannot attain perfection in it, for this would be to be- 
come omniscient—to become Gop ; but, while you are taught daily the 
limited extent of human attainments, you are sent forward with a 
stronger velocity, and a firmer hope, to a country, where your powers 
will find room enough to act in with a vigor which can hardly be con- 
ceived. I do not expect you to answer all this, or even to read it at 
once. I should be obliged to you if you would preserve these letters ; 
because, if they are of little use, they prove at least my interest in 
your welfare. I wish to excite your ambition “ to attain noble ends 
by noble means.” 
Your most affectionate Cousin 





3 June, 1826 

* * * * * © Of the pleasure I derived from the many happy 
hours passed with yourself, of the interest which your mind and your 
feelings, as far as | could judge of them, excited in me, I know not 
that | can speak as I ought. I do not believe that your ambition to 
improve your mind, my dear Cousin, is in the least danger of being 
damped. But Ido not wish you to value knowledge chiefly for its 
own sake. It is quite true, that knowledge gives us not only improve- 
ment for ourselves, but the facility of controling and influencing oth- 
ers; brings to our own bosoms a rich and full stream of unalloyed de- 
light ; and, as to others, enables us to improve them, by giving to them 
purer and better affections, and elevating them in the scale of intellec- 
tual and moral worth. All this, knowledge can and will do; but 
when we think of ourselves as immortal, let us remember that much of 
knowledge, perhaps all of it, when we come to a more perfect state of 
being, must be done away. You remember the beautiful passage in 
St. Paul; and it is true as beautiful. In speaking of a future state, he 
says, that ‘* knowledge shall then vanish away. For we know in part,” 
&c. This will strike you more strongly, if you think, for a moment, 
what are the objects, and how far from certain, are the conclusions, of 
all human learning. Its objects, as to history, for example, are the 
events that have passed and are passing on the earth, and the causes 
which produced them, and the motives and real characters of the actors 
inthem. And now tell me, how can you be certain that you know 
the truth as to any of these? In many cases, in most, perhaps, even 
the events themselves are uncertain. ‘The causes which produced 
them cannot be found out, and the motives of the actors in them are 
still more hidden. I have taken history, because it was the most nat- 
ural and easy of illustration ; but the same may be said of almost every 
department of human learning; of ad/, indeed, but pure and abstract 
science. [ven our understanding of what we justly call revelation 
is but dark. If this be true, and surely it is, of what use can knowl- 
edge be to us in a future state? You will not, | know, misunderstand 
me. lam not decrying knowledge. I say only, that as we are im- 
mortal, its chief use to us is to increase our virtue, and to purify our 
spirits. I say only, that, in another state, where the light of truth will 
glow around us, with bright and calm radiance, where the God of truth 
will take us to his immediate presence, and be with us forever, in such 
a state, human learning, like every thing else human, will vanish at 
once and forever ; for that, like other carthly things, is but imperteet 
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and vain. ‘“ We are,” in truth, “ such stuff as dreams are made of ;”’ 
and hereafter we shall look back, (if, indeed, looking back may not 
diminish our joy) we shall think of the joys and the sorrows, the actions 
or the sufferings of a world like this, only as we now think of the 
troubled and unconnected incidents of a dream. ‘The soul, even here, 
is always springing upward; and amid the delightful and unimpeded 
progress she may make hereafter, when fatigue can no more impair 
her action, and sorrow no longer disturb her repose ; to the soul, then, 
what can be the importance of all she has felt and known here. . 
* * * * QB. is, above all, gentle, affectionate, and pious, as a fe- 
male should be. Religion in man is but too apt to become contami- 
nated with the world—its ambition, or business, or pleasure ; but in a 
woman’s heart she may rest, and find her home; for gentleness, purity, 
and kindness, like her own, were there before her, and she but con- 
firms and strengthens the qualities which nature had already given to 
woman. 
Your most affectionate Cousin. 
[8 June, 1826. 

* * * * * You asked me, some time since, to speak to you 
of history. I hope the Atlas and books will much more than supply the 
place of any thing I could say. In reading the Grecian history, most 
worthy as it is of your particular attention, I wish you to guard against 
one mistake as to their character, into which, ¢ think, many wiser peo- 
ple than myself have fallen. It is true, that the characters of these 
republics were peculiar and great—Athens especially. It was, how- 
ever, a guilty greatness. ‘l'o the lovers of Grecian literature, to the 
enthusiasts in the fine arts, it is almost impossible to avoid loving the 
memory, and feeling a strong interest in the destiny of the descendants 
of the ‘‘ Men of Athens.’ The city, in truth, must have contained 
every thing to overpower the senses and subdue the judgement. ‘The 
temple of Minerva—that unrivaled Parthenon,—rose in awful and 
splendid magnificence. It has but gathered a more solemn and touch- 
ing greatness in its age. Power of every kind, mental and corporeal, 
was developed in the highest degree at Athens, and the godlike souls of 
her sons still strained after new excellence and stronger excitement. 
The gracetulness of female beauty was there most divine—alas, that | 
must add, most seductive, too. Such was the true character, after all, 
of Athenian greatness. It was the unrivaled radiance which the high 
and strong excitement of genius threw over guilt and vice; like the 
purple and oil d robe, which covers the corp S of a king. For the 
descendants, miserable and degraded, of such a people, we are called 
cold and callous, if we do not feel Let not the dece ption delude you, 


my dear Cousin. * * * * * * JT would not fight for Greece, 
if it were certain, as it cannot be, that she would be restored to her 
ancient state. I need not tell you that I love the fine arts, that I love 
the development of mental energy and of soul im any thing. I hope, 
however, that | love truth and virtue more. ‘The city, which exiled all 
her oreat men, and poisoned her cood ones, I will not re spe Ct. I 
will bend to no other greatness than moral worth. Athens banished 


Aristides, and killed Socrates. She could not bear to hear one called 


the just; and the virtue, even the umpertect virtuc of the other, shamed 
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her too much. We are Christians and not Pagans. Let us not, then, 
allow ourselves to esteem talent above virtue. ‘The one dies here— 
the other will go on with us to Gop. 

The greatness of the Roman character was of another and a better 
cast. Greece loved elegance ; but Rome, strength. Athens cultivated 
clegant literature and the arts; but Rome, in her sterner and better 
days, strengthened her virtue, and confirmed her power. It was not 
until Grecian arts and literature were introduced into Rome, that her 
virtue became contaminated and her strength weakness. Her firm 
and daring spirit subdued the world, and brought the valor and power 
of other kingdoms to crouch in willing subjection at her feet; but she 
became herself the slave of those she had subdued. Before their arts 
and vices, the strength of her virtue gave way, and she became guilty 
and degraded. This, then, if you will allow me to draw a moral from 
the tale,—this, then, the guilty greatness of Greece, and the virtue 
and power of Rome degenerating into weakness and vice—this was 
the end of all that man could do to elevate the human character and 
guide the destiny of nations. ‘Thank Gop, we have, as nations and as 
individuals, higher and holier motives to ambition than they. They 
fought and conquered to obtain greatness, which could endure but for 
a moment; or crowns, which were soon dimmed by their own mist ; 
but before the enduring splendor of our prize, all other glory must fade 
away. ‘I‘he motives to a Christian’s ambition must be as pure as its 
objects are great. Ile will do all he can to elevate and improve oth- 
ers; he will do all a patriot’s duty to his country, not because it is 
comparatively an object fit for his ambition to raise that country, but 
because nature and Gop have made it his duty; because revelation 
commands it, if from no other motive, at least from this, because, in 
proportion as his country and his associates are improved, so much the 
stronger will become the public opinion in favor of virtue ; and, of 
course, so much diminished will be the temptations dangerous to his own 
virtue. When a whole people become religious and moral—when, as a 
nation, they take to themselves the high rank for which every man and 
every body of men was designed, no individual, on entering life, will be 
ashamed of being virtuous. Many young men, perhaps most, are first 
led to folly, and then to guilt, not because they really relish it, but 
only that they are ashamed of being moral or good, thinking that 
others may imagine them timid or mean. ‘The contagion of vice, then, 
propagates itself; and did virtue without preciseness, religion without 
bigotry or intolerance, mark the general tone of society, virtue and 


piety might spread themselves with as rapid a progress as vice. I can- 
not, indeed, believe in any thing like what has been called the perfect- 
ibility of human nature. While man is made as he is, envy, hatred, 


and malice will overcome him sometimes, and the crimes, which follow 
the indulgence of such passions, must be frequent, and even common 
But we may all become wiser and better than we are. Suffering can- 
not cease from the earth; for its parent, Sin, will ever be with us. It 
is the sad inheritance of man. if there were no suffering, there 
would be no benevolence: if the world were free from sin, death also 
would cease. In one word, earth would be heaven, and there would be 
no tests left to try our virtue, 

Your most allectionate Cousin 


. * 4 i 


prove our firmness. 
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15 July, 1826. 

+ * * * * * When I wrote you last, I meant to have gone 
on, in my next letter, with the loose observations on history, which I 
then commenced. I must, however, now devote this letter to the in- 
dulgence of other feelings, and a more melancholy subject. Five days 
after I came here, one of my most long-cherished and dearest friends 
died. She had been in a consumption for three years ; but it is now 
nearly four, since I saw her in life, and then she was blooming like 
the happy country where she now dwells. It will ever be to mea 
gratification, almost too strong for me to express my sense of, that I was 
allowed to be here at such a time; that I could have had the delight, 
for such in truth it was, of seeing ——- ——’s face, when the pain of 
earthly suffering and the warmth of earthly passion had alike and 
forever left it. There is nothing unpleasant to me in looking upon 
death ; and why should there be? The face often reminds one strongly 
of that rest, to which the spirit has gone. ‘There is much more ex- 
pression in it, often, than the mere absence of suffering can account 
for—a calmness, I had almost said, a consecration, about it. With 
what subdued and holy transport can you look upon the face of a de- 
ceased friend! I cannot well do justice tomy own feeling about it. I 
never can forget—l should be deprived of one source of pure happiness 
if I could—I never will allow myself to forget the appearance of this 
face, and my solitary transport, when looking at it. ‘There is not any 
thing in mere living beauty at all equal to it in fascination. — Living 
beauty, indeed, breathes of joy and of happiness; but a joy too earthly 
and a happiness which may not be well founded. It calls on every 
thing which loves it to rejoice ; and its call is answered, and we think 
ourselves happy. ‘The happiness, however, is too selfish to be pure or 
lasting. We hope to make that beauty our own, or to force it to con- 
tribute in some way to our enjoyment; and, therefore, we love, and 
profess to adore it. The spirit of chivalry hovers over us, and we think 
no gallantry or attention to such beauty can be beyond its merits or its 
wishes. We hope, too, to benefit ourselves. But the beauty of a fine 
woman after death, how different is it? The vain, or the idle, or friv- 
olous, may start from it, for it speaks too sadly of mortality for them. 
The selfish cannot love it, for it is useless to them. The joyful will 
not look at it, for it damps their joy. ‘The proud cannot see it, for it 
lays low in the dust all haughtiness of feeling. The vicious will not, 
for it speaks of death, and makes them think of judgement. The les- 
son, however, even to them, might be well; but to us, who know that 
the form will live again, that though it is to our eyes cold and dead, it 
must—for it is a matter as clear as a mathematical demonstration—it 
will, put on incorruption ; to us, even the thought that death can never 
attack it again, that all sin, and all temptation, in one word, all earthly 
suffering is forever at an end, were there nothing more, this were suffi- 
cient for our consolation: and how much stronger and better consola- 
tion we have + * * * * * Tamvery glad that any thing has 
excited the ladies you mentioned to serious thought I do not, indeed, 


think it very safe to trust much to such sudden excitements ; because, 
thouch I believe the influence of the Holy Ghost is acting on our 
hearts or offered to us continually, I believe, also, that it is quite im 
possible to distinguish such influence from the operation of our own 
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feelings. ‘There is, therefore, very great danger of self-deception. I 
will not, for I ought not to, say of any particular case, that the pro- 
fession is not really felt. It is undoubtedly often real, but the origin 
of such feelings is quite another thing. One enthusiast may be deeply 
affected by some striking event; and those to whom she tells her feel- 
ings, will become affected too. All this is in the natural course of 
events, as we express it; but, in reality, is quite as much an interposi- 
tion of God as an open miracle. ‘These affections, however, contrary 
to the common rule, become stronger and greater in proportion to the 
number actuated by them, and it is at this point contagion begins. 
The serious really feel it; the hypocritical assume it; and at last all 
wake from what L must call a kind of delirium; and, finding their feel- 
ings less excited, vainly and weakly imagine that the Spirit of God has 
left them, and feel no excitement in the calm acts of religious worship, 
and not warmth enough for them in the regular exercises of a practi- 
cal devotion. This effect is to be guarded agamst ; for, in sober truth, 
its influence is most deadly and degrading both to the goodness of 
God, and the characters and hearts of man. 
Yours, most truly. 


EUROPE. NO. V. 
BELGIUM. 


in our last, we promised to continue our remarks upon Germany ; 
we proposed to examine that diplomatic abortion of the Congress of 
Vienna—the Germanic Confederation ; and we should have gone on to 
draw the picture of some of the members of the political monster, to 
which the labors of the Hloly Alliance gave life, had not a noise in 
Belgium attracted the attention of the world, and forced that baby 
kingdom into notice. 

The claims of events actually passing, are paramount with us to any 
other ; we say, in the language of Russell to his son, ‘‘ | had rather 
you would be acquainted with one living statesman, than ten dead 
ones ;” and we like the motto of the Greeks, who said, ‘ ore ?yue— 


ywe—’”’ and we lay up events gone by, upon the shelf of history, only 
to be pulled down for occasional reference. Let ‘‘ bye gones be bye 
gones,”’ says the Scotch proverb, and we heartily wish our countrymen 
would say so too; for, independently of the value of the principle, we 
confess we like to have every body think just as we do—an_ honest 
avowal of a selfish feeling. Most people, however, will not let “ bye 
gones be bye gones;” but keep struggling up the stream of history, 
and trying to get at its source, without regarding the objects that are 
floating by them in their day and generation. We will venture to say 
there are hundreds among us, who would be ashamed to plead igno- 


rance of the character of Nero, or the freaks of Alcibiades, and yet 
cannot tell you how Leopold of Saxe Coburg, became Leopold the Ist 
of Belgium: and many a scholar shall be stumbled by a question 
ihout the nature of t | nstitution, who would give you in 
detail the laws of the Aimpliyetionic Council id the princaple ol thie 
Le League 
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The remarks, which we shall make, therefore, upon the history of 
Belgium, will not be so superfluous as may be imagined by those, who, 
walking through the world with their eyes open, think their neighbors 
know as much as they do. 

Notwithstanding the Dutch and Belgians have been so long coupled 
up in the same chain, there exists between them a pure and unadulter- 
ated spirit of hatred and detestation, which is unalloyed by any mutual 
sympathy, and unrestrained by any mutual interest. Religious hatred 
forms the principal ingredient; then come opposing worldly interests, 
and commercial rivalry, which, when stirred up with a remembrance of 
former hostilities, and strengthened by anticipation of future strife, 
form a mixture, compared to which, for bitterness and acrimony, one 
of gall and vinegar would be sweet and palatable; and to drink of 
which would make fiends of men, and fanatics of fiends. But the 
Dutch and Belgians drink it, and pledge “deep damnation” to each 
other, wishing each to each, with a worldly hatred, all kinds of misery 
on this side the grave, and with a religious one, all kinds of torments 
beyond it. 

As a proof of the little attention, which has been paid to the real 
nature of the dispute between the Dutch and Belgians, may be noticed 
the singular fact, that all the liberal periodicals in the world have en- 
listed their feelings on the side of the latter, and thrown up their 
caps with a wild hurrah, to hail their successes as triumphs gained in 
the cause of liberty; while all the monarchists, and absolutists, and 
bigots, have fought, and pleaded, and prayed for the Dutch ; notwith- 
standing the Belgians are more illiberal, more anti-republican in poli- 
tics, and more superstitious and bigoted in religion, than their enemies. 
The Dutch are firmly attached tothe Protestant faith, exceedingly par- 
tial to republican institutions, intelligent, enterprising, and honest; while 
the Belgians are bigoted catholics, fond of the parade of aristocracy, 
ignorant, and unenterprising. ‘The original quarrel, indeed, was be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed; between the tyrant and his 
victim ; and every liberal, every honest man, could not but pray for the 
success of the insurgents ; but, since then, the question has changed 
entirely ; and itis now a matter of doubt, whether Belgium or Hol- 
land is most likely to obtain the blessings of a perfect system of repre- 
sentation, and the full exercise of the rights of freemen. 

The absurdity of the modern system of politics has been well dis- 
played in the modern history of Belgium; where, in defiance of the 
immutable laws of nature, people of different race, language, and re- 
ligion, have been coupled together, and commanded to cement the bonds 
of union with those of affection, as though treaties could quell hatred, or 
laws eradicate prejudice. As well might the dog and the wolf be com- 
manded to hunt in couples, as the Belgians and the Dutch to unite by 
any one community of feeling; and hence it is, that the union never 
was any thing more than an artificial cement, which held together dis- 
cordant materials. While Spain held the sway over Holland and Bel- 
gium, and the enlarged spirit of such monarchs as Charles fostered the 
srowth of public intelligence and liberality, there seemed a chance of 
the formation of a great people, who should held the sway over this 


the richest region in Europe. Sut, from the time when the bigot 
Philip drove the people to desperate resistance, and when, after a long 
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and bloody struggle, the northern provinces threw off the yoke, and 
erected the Dutch Republic ; and the southern provinces, or Belgium, 
succumbed to the tyrants, the career of the two countries has been 
totally and diametrically opposite. Holland, dating her history and the 
commencement of her glories from the union of Utrecht in 1579, went 
on increasing with a giant’s growth, in power, and riches, and reputa- 
tion, until she struggled single-handed against England for the trident 
of Neptune, and the gallant Van ‘Tromp swept through the channel 
with a broom at his mast-head. While commerce was _ pouring 
into her lap the riches of India, and the hum of industry resounded 


from the Helder to Newdyk, Belgium was sitting in the darkness of 
superstition, with the foot of the Pope on her neck, and the lash of 


tyrants on her back; while, on the piles of Amsterdam, proud struc- 
tures reared themselves from the waves, the walls of Antwerp crum- 
bled, and the grass grew rank on her pavement ; Holland was free, and 
great, and respected ; Belgium was enslaved, and poor, and despised. 

But happy would have been the Flemish boors if their country had 
been only despised or forgotten ; for the deep rich loam of the Belgian 
soil gives back to the husbandman such a generous return, that it 
would have been a land of fatness and plenty ; but almost every re- 


turning year witnessed the scene of fields trampled by the iron heel of 


armies, and harvests reaped by the sword, or wasted by the flame. 
Louis XIV. wrested from Spain part of Belgium; and when the rest 
had passed to the Austrian branch of the Spanish line, the country 
was still a bone of contention between France and Austria. ‘lhe 
struggle between Maria Therese and Louis XV. in which England 
couched her lance for the queen, took place on Belgian soil, and for 
Belgian soil, but enriched it only with the blood of her children; nor 
did her fields cease to become the scene where foreign mercenaries 
met to cut each others’ throats, and fire the houses of honest men to 
light them to the conflict, until the sun of French ascendancy arose to 
blaze in the firmament, till it went down in blood at Waterloo. Du- 
mouriez led the soldiers of the young republic into Belgium, and beat 
back the contederated armies of the absolutists ; but the country was 
soon regained by Austria, and it was not until the campaign of 1794, 


that the battles of ‘fournay and I'leures, where the present monarch of 


Irance fought side by side with the hottest of the Jacobins, finished 


its conquest, and it was completely swallowed up in the extension of 


the French territory. It remained subject to France, and enjoyed 
more prosperity and peace than could have been expected on such a 
volcanic soil, until S14, when, after a separation of nearly two hun- 
dred years, the Ifoly Allies attempted to put together what nature had 


put asunder, and united Holland and Belgium under the sceptre of 


William First, King of the Netherlands, Prince of Orange, Nassau, 
and Grand Duke of Luxemberg. - 

When the conquering sovereigns proceeded to partition out Europe 
among themselves, the question arose, What shall be done with Bel- 
gium ? 
Irance, and the security of the system of the Holy Alliance; the will 
and pleasure of the people were no more taken into consideration, 
than though the stock of a farm was to be disposed of. ‘The natural 
tendency of things was to a union of Belgium with France ; the object 








and it was answered with a single eve to the future prospects of 
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of the Allies was to counteract this ; and it was to be done either by 
the erection of an independent sovereignty, or an union with some 
neighboring power—and the power selected was Holland. The ridicu- 
lous farce of consulting the will of the Belgians, on the adoption of the 
Union, will show the nature of these proceedings. A sort of National 
Assembly was called, to consist of sixteen hundred representatives ; 
only thirteen hundred and twenty appeared, and, on the question being 
taken on the adoption, tt was decided in the negative by a majority of 
two hundred and seventy. ‘This seemed a poser ; but the king, noth- 
ing daunted, issued the following sapient decision—‘‘ The absent mem- 
bers, amounting to two hundred and eighty, would of course have voted 


for the Union, had they been there—silence gives consent—then, of those 


voting in the negative, one hundred and twenty-five had declared they 
did so upon religious grounds, which ought not to have influenced them; 
ergo! the Union is adopted by a very respectable majority !! Reader, 
this is not fancy’s sketch; this is no tale of olden days of tyranny, 
when the kings of the earth added insult of the human understanding 
to violation of the human rights ; it is, indeed, an act which posterity 
will wonder at, but which you and I remember as a part and parcel of 
the present system. 

It would be useless to recapitulate all the acts of petty oppression 
which created in the minds of the Belgians so much discontent, such 
jealousics, and heart-burnings, that the country resembled a mine 
charged with combustible materials, which needed only an event like 
the French revolution to blow it in pieces. A few of the principal 
grievances, however, may be noted. Under Napoleon the Belgians enjoy- 
ed the right of trial by jury ; though under William they were deprived 
of it. While they were nominally upon an equality with the Dutch, they 
were allowed but fifty-five Representatives to their 3,337,000 inhabit- 
ants ; while Holland, with 2,050,000, had an equal number. ‘The sover- 
eign was Dutch, seven out of his eight ministers were Dutch, twenty- 
seven out of twenty-eight foreign envoys were Dutch; seventy out of 
eighty-five of the generals were Dutch; all the officers of the royal 
guard were Dutch; in fine, the king, courtiers, officers, civil and mili- 
tary,were Dutch. But all this was by no means the worst ef it; the 
Belgians were taxed, most outrageously, to support a Dutch royal 
retinue, which they sincerely wished at the bottom of the ditches; they 
were saddled with part of the debt contracted by Holland to establish 
the royal sway; they were taxed for the construction and repair of the 
immense dykes, which were to keep Holland from being inundated, 
while they in their hearts prayed that they might give way, and the 
with all their towns and villages, be buried ten 


broad meadows, 
fathom deep beneath the ocean, which is now kept roaring above 
their level. 

But what most vexed the Belgians was the employment of swarms 
of government agents in every city, town, and village of Belgium, who 
were all Dutch, and failed not to abuse their power and exasperate the 
people. Then the abolition of the Flemish and French languages, 
and the substitution of the Dutch, in the courts and in all legal docu- 
ments, was a sore vexation. \ poor devil ofa Be loian, who wished to 
draw his will, or take a wife, was ebliged to execute the papers in a 
langua re of which he knew no more than he did of the Chaldaic All 
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these causes combined to increase the original dislike of the Belgians 
into a pure and unadulterated spirit of hatred ; and, in a few days after 
the insurrection at Bruxelles, they drove them all headlong out of the 
country, or shut them up in the fortresses. This revolution de facto, 
once consummated, the result would have been the establishment of a 
representative form of government, if the people had been left to do as 
they chose, and to regulate their own internal affairs; but they found 
to their surprise that this privilege could not be had; and the principal 
powers of Europe immediately interfered, took them unasked under 
their protection, and protocolled aud humbugged them out of the 
idea that they had any right to think or act for themselves. 

Next to establishing a republic, the Belgians would have preferred 
uniting with France ; indeed, out of Bruxelles, (the inhabitants of which 
wished it to be a capital) and with the exception of the political lead- 
ers, this would have been the first wish of the great majority of the 
people ; but this suited still less the pleasure of the Allies; a king they 
must choose, and it was promised them solemnly, that they might use 
their own free will in the selection. But when they, taking the arbi- 
trators of their destiny at their word, turned their thoughts on the 
young Duke of Leutchenburg, they were scouted at for their folly and 
presumption, in choosing a man, whom the government of France con- 
sidered a dangerous enemy, because he was the son of one whom Na- 
poleon had honored and loved. Never was such a tribute paid to the 
genius and power of man as to that of Napoleon by this extraordinary 
act of the French government; it showed, that though the wand of the 
magician was broken, and his very ashes were guarded with jealous 
care in a distant isle of the ocean, still the influence of his actions was 
abroad, and the magic of his memory and his name could still raise 
spirits, that made the kings of the earth to tremble. 

The Belgians again proceeded to choose a king, and their second 
choice fell on the hopetul youth who calls Louis Philippe Pa; but 
although Papa evidently longed to place the baby crown on his baby’s 
head, and the Belgian deputies waited many days in Paris for his 
answer, he was obliged at last to drawl out a reluctant refusal ; for 
which he gave every reason but the real one—a fear of his brother 
Allies. The old gentleman, however, had many strings to his bow, 
and before he refused the crown for his son, he probably became fully 
satisfied he should have part of it for his daughter. ‘The ex-husband 
of the Princess Royal of England, and the ex-king of Greece, was now 
pushed forward, and, without his even lifting his hand in the business, 
the cushions of the throne of Belgium were beat up for him to sit 
upon, and a nuptial couch, with a Princess of France for an inmate, 
was prepared for him to repose tn. 

That Leopold has managed the affairs of Belgium well, (as far as 
they have been left to his management,) cannot be denied; neither can 
it be denied that the shameful procrastination of the sovereign arbitra- 
tors has plunged the country into extreme misery and suffering ; an 
anxiety about the present, an uncertainty about the future, has kept 
the coffers of the rich locked up; it has closed the doors of the count- 
ing-houses, and stopped the wheels of the manufactories. But little 
confidence is placed in the stability of the throne of Leopold ; even in 
Bruxelles,—in the lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies,—imen talk ot 
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the provisional government, and speculate upon the prospect of a 
change. The mass of the people care little about national indepen- 
dence ; they would prefer security as subjects of France, whose man- 
ners and whose language they love, to the vain boast of being inde- 
pendent Belgians. Calculating men reflect that the country is en- 
tirely agricultural, and that, with a line of custom-houses on its south- 
ern frontier, it cannot get rid of its surplus by the natural way—that 
France would receive it if they were united; they reflect that the 
manufacturing interests of Belgium were built up only by the forced 
markets which Holland gave them in her colonies, from which she 
excluded all but Belgian fabrics, but to which she will now admit all 
but them. Economical men think of the vast expense of a separate 
royal establishment, of a separate government, and of a standing 
army, and they will incline for an amalgamation with France 
Finally, France longs for such amalgamation ; never, while the present 
or the rising generation lasts, can Frenchmen forget that Phonneur, 
la surete méme du pays exigent les fronticres du Rhin: the bitterest 
enemy of Napoleon blesses him for his firm refusal to consent to any 
encroachment on the natural boundaries of France; and every man 
who remembers IS15, is burning with indignation at the mutilation of 
her territories. ‘Che safety, the honor, the inclinations of France de- 
mand that her territory should be extended to the north and east ; the 


interests, the tranquility, the inclinations of Belgium demand the same 


thing ;—what then is to oppose it? A pile of parchment treaties—the 
momentarily united will ola band of kings, whose heads are of brass 
but whose fect are of clay, and whom to-morrow may see engaged im 


war with each other, or prostrated to the earth by their pe opl 


AN ESSAY ON WEATHERCOCKS AND SIGNS. 


Peace to the artist, whose ingenious thought 
Yevised the weathercock and sign.’’ ‘I 


‘lo an inn-door invalid gentleman, like myself, a sort of pendulum 
between a barometer and thermometer, there is matter for serious “pee: 
ulation in the movements of those smart little gentlemen, that catch 
the first beams of morning upon our dwellings, and let us into that 
important secret, ‘‘ which way the wind blows.” They, who choose, 
may goto the almanacs; but a glance at the weathercock is enough 
for me. It answers for any meridian, and therein has a decided 
advantage over almanacs, those sky and weather primers in literature, 
which certain minute philosophers annually scatter through our vil- 
lages. I am not weathercockologist enough to determine at precisely 
what altitude a good weathercock,—which should be the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes, and serve as a standard, orthodox one for the vil- 
lage,—must be raised ; but that there is such a point, is as clear to my 
mind, as that a lightning-rod will protect only a given space of the 
roof. The weather wise, who are versed in these matters, will di 
course scientifically upon this point of weathercockology for hour 
together. I am convinced there is much truth in their observations 
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by a close comparison of a great many weathercocks, on the true Ba- 
conian powers of generalization, and by a careful and philosophical 
induction from facts. Sometimes no two weathercocks will point the 
same way; sometimes you may see all the gilded chanticleers in the 
village facing each other, as if holding a general consultation, in a 
perplexity, upon the state of the weather. ‘They are in great distress 
to know which way they shall face. ‘They turn about, face to the 
right and left, veer, shift, and spin, and yet you will not see two agree- 
ing upon any particular point, like an assemblage of politicians, with 
various, conflicting opinions and interests. But [ have always observ- 
ed that the highest vane, as overlooking all the rest, and having a bet- 
ter chance of knowing what is passing above, has more fingers and 
eyes directed towards it than all the others. However, every man acts 
right in the teeth of philosophy ; and, as he is likely to think his own 
geese swans, turning one ear to the whisperings of his own judgement, 
and closing the other against the shouts of his neighbors, so every man 
thinks his own weathercock points the right way. He sets as high a 
value upon it, as Charles Surface did upon Sir Oliver’s picture, and 
thinks it worth more than all the rest together. ‘This is all right and 
natural, as the world goes. For myself, I place more reliance upon 
my weathercock for the true weather, than I do upon my watch for the 
true time. ‘The former needs not half the winding up, and does not 
lose so much wind in twenty-four hours, as the latter loses time. I 
must confess, however, that my weathercock has now and then played 
me a villanous trick by getting the weathergage of me, and keeping me 
shivering for months. I hate an east wind as heartily as I do a dun. 
The one contracts my body, as much as the other does my purse 
which Ifeaven knows is scanty enough at best ; and, what is particularly 
inconvenient to me, an east wind jis as sure to watt me a doctor’s bill, 
as a dun the rather equivocal one of a lawyer. I have thought that | 
knew every turn of my vane, and could calculate, to a certainty, upon 
the state of the weather ;—but alas! I have once or twice been terri- 
bly at fault in my calculations. I have now and then, upon the 
strength of my weathercock’s assurances, ventured forth from my 
chamber, to strengthen my limbs in spring, as loosely clad as a Wash- 
ington-street or Broadway belle in midsummer. Presently, such a 
cold shivering has come over my limbs, (vix assibus herent,) such a 
presentiment over my thoughts of bills and consumptions,—and such 
a chattering of the teeth, that, when I have seen my little Bantum 
crowing for an east wind, I have wished the whole brood of weather- 
cocks to the devil—or to Kolus—to be regulated. Again, when my vane 
has told me to look out for a mild west wind, and was pointing directly 
in the teeth of those of my neighbors which were all for the east, I 
have taken courage and ventured out, but in fifteen minutes returned 
as wet as adrowned rat. ‘Then followed a fit of the ague—and pains— 
Oh heaven! What pains! My neighbor, the doctor over the way, 
was none the worse off, for these pranks of my weathercock. Lis 
sulky was at my door so often, that his horse almost dug a grave at 
my very threshold,—to say nothing of his eating a row of fine medicinal 
plants that graced my front garden, and which were accounted capital 
restoratives in case of a sudden attack of east wind. ‘hese things I 
set down among the miserics that hang upon the tail of a weathercock 
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I am sure that Mrs. Malaprop would declare, without disclaiming any 
aspersion upon her parts of speech, if she could have one or two such 
tricks played off upon her, that there was in the village as nice a de- 
rangement of weathercocks, as could be found in any place of its size 
under heaven. Well may I say with her—‘ Oh! they give me the 
hydrostatics to such a degree.” I have sometimes thought, when I 
have seen weathercocks, high and low, pointing different ways, that 
there were currents and counter-currents in the air, as well as in the 
water, crossing and running parallel to each other in opposite direc- 
tions. ‘This is the egg of my theory, which I hope will one day bring 
forth as likely a brood as either Whiston’s or Darwin's, if I can keep 
out of the east wind and damp earth long enough to hatch it. I do 
believe there is something above that has not yet been reached by the 
aspiring minds of our days; and, so far as this theory has any bear- 
ing upon weathercocks, I will just say at present, that [, for one, shall 
be in better humor with the world, uf it can be shown, that there are 
under currents in the atmosphere that will account for the rapid’ shift- 
ings, veerings, and turnings of weathercocks, as well as for the fact 
that you may often see ten or twenty of them looking each other directly 
in the face—a pass, to which some political weathercocks, who possess 
as much brass as their namesakes on the church spire, are frequently 
brought. 

[ have said that I am an invalid, and tremble at a mere puff of 
wind from the east. I suppose there are many New-Englanders that 
are in the same unfortunate predicament. But I have never seen one 
whom I have pitied more heartily, or with whom I have sympathized 
more feelingly, than my maternal uncle, the late Josiah Fillagree. He 
would sooner thrust his hand into the fire than trust himself out of his 
room in an east wind. Ilis whole life, from his cradle to his grave— 
that cradle of our second childhood—was spent in fencing himself in 
from the attacks of the chilly weather. It is no wonder that he scarcely 
ever in the day time had his eye removed from his weathercock—and 
no wonder that, in his dreams, weathercocks became shuttlecocks, so 
rapidly did the battledoor of his imagination put them in play, and toss 
them hither and thither. In his younger days, being something of a 
somnambulist, he was more than once found making his way along the 
rida -pole of the barn 3 and, on one occasion, his movements were not 
discovered, till he had turned the weathercock from east to west,—during 
which operation, he almost took a death-cold from exposure to the wind 
which would be east in spite of all he could do. He would sometimes 
rise from his bed, and endeavor to spy out the vane through the moon- 
shine. Before breakfast, dinner, or supper, he had an eye to the 
weathercock. It was the first thing he did at the opening of the day, 
and the last at itsclose. Before reading im his Bible, or saying grace— 
and he was very constant in performing his devotions—one eye was 
turned towards chanticleer on the barn. He would break off in the 
midst of his dinner, and make his customary observations. If he 
awoke at night with a fit of the colic or tooth-ache—he cursed the 
weathercock, in better humor than many would do. If his wife were 
too talkative—why, the vane was declared to be the wrong way; if a 
nail was out of place—if a bill was handed in unseasonably—if the 
clock went too slow or too fast—if the pigs squealed—if he did not 
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relish his victuals, or the parson’s sermon—in short, if any thing went 
wrong—so accustomed had he been for years to rest his two hands on 
the window-seat and look at the weathercock—the whole storm of his 
fury was aimed at the head of poor chanticleer, and every thing was set 
down to its account. My uncle squinted, a very little, indeed, which 
was attributed by some ill-natured neighbors, to the habit he had in 
conversation of keeping one eye upon the person he addressed, and 
the other on the weathercock. Inthe great gale of 1815, Mr. Filla- 
gree’s vane was blown, Lleaven knows where, and he came very near 
fidgeting himself out of the world in consequence. Just after this 
accident, the people of the village began to erect a new church, and, 
as it was directly in sight of his window, my uncle, with that generosity 
which ever distinguished him, offered to present to the society a new 
bell, if they would so far respect his notions, as he called them, as to 
allow him to put the finishing stroke upon the building, by raising upon 
its top an elegant weathercock, at whatever height he should deem 
proper. ‘The parish consented tothe proposal, and in a few days there 
was seen a most splendid weathercock glittering upon the spire. The 
bell was swung soon after, but it happened to be a “ tinkling brass,”’ as 
miserably a sounding thing as you will hear in a century; and, as my 
uncle was rather particular in what sounds came to his ears, as nervous 
centlemen are apt to be, he was more on the rack than ever. It was 
hoped, however, notwithstanding this annoyance, that the old gentle- 
man would lead a comfortable life in future ; but, in a few months, 
there came up one of those squalls, that are not uncommon in summer, 
which fairly capsized him. Some said it blew from the east, some 
from the north, some from the south, and some from the west; but as 
the truth generally lies somewhere between the extremes, it is fair to 
infer that it came from all quarters at times. ‘The doors and _ blinds 
banged to, the trees bowed, and the fences staggered and reeled. It 
grew dark by degrees; and my uncle, who had kept his eye on some 
part of the weathercock all the while, began to cover himself up, and 
seat himself in the farthest corner of the room, shivering like an aspen 
leaf. IL really pitied him ; for he puffed and fretted like a north-easter, 
trying to make headway through a crack. Ile stationed a servant at 
the window for the purpose of reconnoitring, and giving him every 
shilt and turn of the vane. As sad a sight as it was to see a human 
creature in such alarm, it would have made any man smile to witness 
the changes that came over my uncle, as the servant declared the 
direction of the weathercock, as fast as his tongue would go. He 
vibrated between a smile and a whimper for a good hour. He dodged 
up and down from his chair every second—according as the weather- 
cock was north or south, east or west. ‘The east wind, however, 
seemed to get the better of the rest, and of course my uncle was rest- 
less and fidgety enough. But the reports of the servant soon became 
so contradictory again, that, throwing a bed-quilt over his shoulders, 
and my aunt’s great fur tippet over that, he staggered along to the 
window, to take observations himself. Heavens! what a blow! what 
a spinning of weathercocks ! Mr. Fillagree, declaring his own weath- 
ercock on the church spire to be the only orthodox one in the village, 
kept his eye fixed upon it; though it dodged and tacked about, as 
if it took pleasure in balking him. At one window it pointed 
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east, at another west, and at another both south and north. At one 
moment, he had a view of chanticleer’s tail-feathers; and, at another, 
of the tip of his comb, and then again, he could discover nothing but 
a bright line in the sky. As he was very nervous, and could not tell 
whether the wind was east or not, he thought Beelzebub himself was 
in the vane, and expected every moment, in great alarm and agitation, 
that the wind would screw him up to the very highest point, by putting 
it into the tongue of the bell to send forth its doleful and saw-filing 
sound. However, my uncle shivered about the room, from one window 
to another, like any thing rather than a streak of sun-shine on the 
floor, as fast as his leathers could carry him, while the servant threw 
coverlids and blankets enough upon him to keep the east wind out of 
his body forever. No one in the room dared to say a word, while my 
uncle was in such agitation, unless to comfort him a Jittle, and in the 
present instance every assurance of calm weather was answered by a 
positive and sharp declaration that the wind would in ten minutes set- 
tle down to an east—never to change again. He began to scold the 
servant because he had not kept an eye on the weathercock in the 
morning, and informed him that he might expect this awful change in 
the weather. At last, as Mr. Fillagree was looking at all the weather- 
cocks, and at his own in particular, the wind veered round to the south 
suddenly, and drove with all its might against the window, at which he 
was standing. Whack! three panes of glass were splintered on the 
floor. The storm had never been so violent during any part of 
the day. My uncle sprang a rod along the floor, as the glass came 
driving in, and, without having courage to cast his eye to the ortho- 
dox vane, he exclaimed, ‘‘ That cursed weathercock is nailed to the 
south. Mike! up with the ladder, straddle the old fellow, and clench 
the nail, with the hammer!’ While the servant was going to execute 
this order, a fresh gust of wind came up from the east, and, while my 
uncle was fast settling down into one of his paroxysms of fretfulness 
and rage, the bell rung as though the Old Harry was in it. My uncle 
said not a word, but sank down upon the floor, completely overcome by 
the weathercock and bell. He was carried to his bed-room, lightened 
of his clothes, and put to bed. He was never properly himself after 
that day, and ere long the breath left his body. I thought it hard that 
the bell should be rung at his funeral, and I still think it particularly 
unkind in the villagers, in permitting the old sexton to disturb the 
ashes of my uncle Fillagree, which reposes where no east wind can 
come, by pulling so unmercifully on that bell-rope every Sabbath and 
town-meeting day in the year. 

It is at present as much a matter of ridicule to talk of the weather, 
as it wasin Horace Walpole’s time—* but that soon went out ;” for our 
health and bread, says this writer, depend upon the weather, and it is 
idle to deny that the state of our spirits is very much under its influ- 
ence. Dr. Johnson would not have the subject mentioned in his pres- 
ence, and poor Boswell got many a rap over his knuckles for alluding 
to it; till finally the Doctor sutiered so much from the weather, that he 
was forced to knock under, and allow that it formed a legitimate and 
proper topic of conversation. It is, in truth, a weather-beaten subject 
in the mouths of some, particularly tea-table gossips, and shallow-pated 
dandies and tops; and it is as foolish and unbecoming to confine one’s 
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self exclusively or inordinately to the weather, in conversation, as it 
would be, in my humble opinion, to politics, religion, or literature, to 
the exclusion of other subjects, or without a proper mingling of them 
all. I should like to know iftthe people of Italy or the south of France 
have as much to say about the weather, as we have in our changeable 
climate. With us, it is really a serious subject, where not a year goes 
by that consumption, whose seeds are so often sown by the chilling 
east winds in the most beautiful but frailest and slenderest forms, 
does not blight the fairest and sweetest buds and blossoms that are ex- 
panding around us. I fancy that our common mode of salutation takes 
its form from this peculiarity of our climate. It is right, under these 
circumstances, that we should have an eye to our weathercocks. ‘The 
farmer consults his own, before he ventures to commit his seed to the 
earth ; and it points out to him the time of the ingathering of his har- 
vest; it tells him of the sunshiny hay-weather, and directs him to bank 
up his house, if he would be warm and comfortable when Father Winter, 
with his locks of icicles, winds a shrill and chilling blast upon his 
trumpet, over the hills and along the valleys. 

What a slave of the weathercock is the devotee of Fashion. ‘There 


hich the jewelry of a fashionable 


is a certain direction of the vane, at w 
belle glistens the brightest, and at which the bloom upon her cheek is 
most lovely and beautiful; at which her light drapery rustles most 
charmingly, and displays her form in its fullest and finest proportions ; 
and alas! at which straight lacing braces up her feelings to their nicest 
and highest point of tension. What but the weathercock tells the fop 
which beaver he must wear in his promenade, and whether his um- 
brella will be an incumbrance or no? It is thus that chanticleer 
makes us all, in a greater or less degree, its slaves; it is thus that it 
leads the fashion, or rather it is Fashion’s chronometer, that tells the 
precise hour and moment when her triumphs will be most splendid, and 
her victories most certain and complete. I also believe, that those 
little charities of life, those little amenities that sweeten social inter- 
course, are called into their most pleasant exercise, and are, often 
blown into their brightest play, and most generous expansion, by the 
breeze that points the weathercock on the spire. 

Why is it that a barn-yard fowl has given his name to these impor- 
tant weather signs? I have seen a passage alluding to this circumstance 
somewhere, I believe in one of the Waverley novels, though for the life 
of me, I cannot turn to it, in which the author says, that chanticleer 
is indebted to the Roman Catholics for his elevation upon the churches, 
mansions, and spires of Europe. This may be true ; though, for my 
own part, | know not to which of the thousand superstitions of Rome 
he owes his dignity. It may have some reference to the circumstance 
of Peter’s denying his master. It is easy enough to understand why 
the form of the cross should be placed upon buildings in Catholic 
countries; and, if [am not mistaken, it is fixed upon the top of St. 
Paul’s in London, as well as St. Peter’s at Rome ; but why chanticleer 
is suffered to roost on the very tip-top of all our places of worship, is 
absolutely more than [ know. I suppose, however, that a cock is the 
only animal, which, at an immense distance above us, would have a 
chance, from his majestical appearance, of being seen below, and, of 
course, answering, in the best manner, all the objects of his eleva- 
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tion ; that is, of being a standard, orthordox weathercock. An idea 
has just occurred to me, that, as chanticleer is a pugnacious little fel- 
low, he may have been raised upon churches, in a moment of spleen, 
as a sort of type of the polemical character which has not yet ceased 
to belong to some members of the church militant. I do not, however, 
place much reliance upon newly-broached ideas, generally speaking. 
However this may be, chanticleer rarely is seen upon any building 
except a church. Upon our barns and out-houses, you may see the 
figure of almost every animal that flies, swims, or struts; and it is from 
this circumstance that I have classed weathercockology with symbol- 
ogy, as the subject of this essay. I maintain that weathercocks, or 
weather-men, or weather-fish, or whatever you choose to call them, 
better deserve the appellation of signs, than those pieces of painted 
boards, that we see near our taverns, and over our shop doors. Ina 
word, a weathercock is a complete sign of the doings and pursuits of 
the inhabitants of a villages Look at the farmer’s vane! Itisa 
plough, or some other implement of agriculture, perched upon the 
barn. Are there many captains, ensigns, or other military gentlemen 
in the village? You will see on some out-building, a little painted 
gentleman, armed and equipped, as the law directs, with a sword in 
each hand, a cap and plume upon his head, as full of wind as a captain 
in the field, puffing and blowing, and in a terrible breeze, because he 
cannot advance one foot, though every step after the first would be 
perfectly easy to take. He must stand and face the thunder’s artil- 
lery, the lightning’s fire, and the shrill bugle of the whirlwind ; and 
yet he shows himself no coward, but is as smart and consequential, as 
full of airs, and bears the brunt of the storm as contentedly and as 
honorably as his master, who tells over his well-fought fields to his 
little squad or company of Lilliputian captains at his fireside. In 
short, your military weathercock goes through all his movements with 
as much grace as the best officer on the field, and finds himself in ex- 
actly the same predicament with a private, a militia man, to wit—in a 
town that shall be nameless, who, being the only military character in 
the island, except the captain and lieutenant, was marched up and 
down the streets, and went through all the movements but that of 
forming a square, and this he swore he found himself utterly unable to 
do, with all his endeavors, especially as his corporation was none of 
the largest. So your military weathercock can do any thing but form 
a square. Go to the sea-coast, where the people live by fishing, and 
you will see a cod, a haddock, or, may be, a whale, upon the build- 
ings, as a symbol or sign of the pursuits of the inhabitants. Some- 
times you will see a ship in full rigging, though you will be puzzled 
to know whether the prow or stern goes first. Is the owner of the 


; 


weathercock a sportsman? You will see some favorite bird, ready to 
take wing from his barn. At a manufacturing village, ten to one you 
will see an old-fashioned spindle, such as our grandmother’s used, 
spinning rather slowly on the top of some building,—a sign that it is 
blown to the four winds of heaven—but every turn of which draws a 
sigh from all the spimsters in the neighborhood. Ona glover’s house, 
you may see a large hand, without a man, though the geod-natured 
ventleman at work m the shop, is hand and glove with all customer 


Does not that large shoe, that right and leti, tell you at once the bust 
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ness of its owner? In short, whatever a man’s occupation may be, 
unless he is an odd character, it will prompt him to erect as his weath- 
ercock, some article connected with it, which is extremely significant. 
By glancing at these, I can give you the character of a village, while 
the stage is hurrying through it. If I see the weathercocks present- 
ing some strange, uncouth figure, | set down the owners of them at 
once, whatever their employment may be, as rather odd and singular 
in their notions; and expect every moment to see some one ascend 
the house, to set his weathercock the same way with that of the most 
popular man in the village, as the old Dutch settlers of Manhattan 
regulated their tin ones by the governor’s. 

Goldsmith mentions an anecdote of Carravegio, in which he says 
that he once earned a dinner by painting an innkeeper’s sign, and that 
some travelers were so struck with the beauty of the painting, that 


they gave a high price for it. ‘The innkeeper hurried off in search of 


the starving artist, to secure a great number of such elegant signs, for 
the purpose of speculation. ‘There are few signs of any description in 
our time, that are in any great danger of drawing upon themselves 
such a compliment, as that painted by Carravegio. I am always glad 
when any political change,—like that which surprised Rip Van Winkle 
with the face of Washington, after his awakening, instead of the wry 
phiz of King George,—turns up a new head upon our signs, precisely 
as a new monarch puts a new face upon coins. Washington faced the 
storms and north-easters of our country for a half century ; but a new 
revolution came round, and [*ayette took his turn. It is strange that 
ell our presidents have not had their swing. Every popular man 
should receive some honor of this kind; for a sign offers as good a 
chance of immortality as a Waterloo medal, or a Queen Anne’s far- 
thing. ‘here are so few great men among us, that we are obliged to 
have recourse to a boar, or a lamb, or a lion, for the better decoration 
of our tavern signs. I lose my guess, however, if Jackson don’t 


swing for it yet; and ama most miserable expounder of the signs of 


the times, if my grandson does not see Daniel Webster facing north- 
easters much stronger than any southern squall he has yet encoun- 
tered. An Indian chief, with his bow and arrow, hanging among civ- 
ilized people, is rather significant of the fate that has overtaken his 
race; and would afford an hour’s useful study to certain politicians at 
Washington. Bottles, glasses, pitchers, and punch-bowls were once all 
the go; but thanks to ‘Temperance Societies, our innkepers have at 
last put a better face on the whole matter. In a retired village, I once 
saw a large pine-apple painted on a tavern sign. It was a strange 
fancy, and I was told that two pine-apples were never seen in the 
village. I set down this country Boniface as rather an odd fellow. 
Ife thought a pine-apple the most beautiful fruit in appearance in the 
whole world, and therefore clapped it on his sign, as another individual 
painted a large W on the back of his chaise, because it struck him as 
being the most beautiful letter in the alphabet. Southey says that the 
inns in England were formerly distinguished by a bush planted near 
them; and that since they went out of fashion, nothing is to be seen 
but lambs, horses, bulls, and stags; red lions, green dragons, bluc 
boars, the head of the king or queen, or the arms of the nearest noble- 
man, swung from a sort of gallows near the door. Sigu-painters are 
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generally lavish of their colors, and will paint you a leopard without 
spots, and an Albino for an Ethiopian. 

Authors have always delighted to expatiate upon the comfort to be 
found at an inn. Shenstone declares that a person may here find his 
warmest welcome; and Johnson once said,—unless Boswell lies, and 
who ever told the truth more candidly ‘—that nothing had yet been con- 
trived, by which so much happiness is produced, as by a good inn. 
People have different notions of happiness; but, upon my soul, as 
great a lover as | am of inns, I think this is carrying the matter too 
far. Iam afraid the doctor was under the spell of an extra glass, 
when he made the assertion, or, at any rate, some very savory recol- 
lections must have come over his mind. I dislike two-thirds of our 
inns as much as ] do the creaking of an old sign. You may here 
have occasion to complain that your pockets are picked, though in a 
manner somewhat different from that in which Jack Falstaff complained 
that his were rifled. When the good knight of East Cheap said 
** Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” it appears to me that his 
question embraced the very perfection of tavern happiness. One of 
our most elegant writers, the author of the Idle Man, has written a 
beautiful eulogium upon them, as being the best places in the world 
for a full study of all the diversities of human character. Our taverns 
may possibly deserve both these compliments, and many more in addi- 
tion; but I insist upon it, that the best of them do not possess those 
attractions which we admire in the inns of England. ‘They have 
there been literary club-rooms, the resorts of wits and men of letters, 
time out of mind. 1 need not say that there are few literary associa- 
tions connected with our own taverns. What a grand assemblage of 
noble minds was there at the Mermaid, in the days of Shakspeare— 
at Will’s Coffee-Ilouse, in the days of the Spectator, and at the cele- 
brated ‘Turk’s Head, where the Literary Club was accustomed to hold 
its meetings. I respect these places, because they have been the con- 
stant resorts of those master-minds, that have breathed forth their as- 
pirations in the majestic language of England. <A literary history of 
English inns, if it could be written, would be one of the most precious 
volumes that has ever seen the licht. 

As to the signs over our shops, what do they signify? The man at 
ihe counter cries out, Ecce signum! ecce signum! but why these 
painted bits of boards should be called signs, it would puzzle a better 
etymologist than myself to determine. Perhaps all of the articles of 
the shop are understood as being in the back ground; or are painted 
behind the name, like the man who told the painter to represent him 
behind atree. Your barber’s pole is unique; and, if most of our 
signs bore a personification of shaving, they would be significant. 
You may sometimes read choice lines of poetry on a sign; generally 
on a barber’s, the most literary working-man among us,—probably, from 
so frequent a contact with heads ; and, if you are not in a hurry, I be- 
seech you to commit them to memory. Owen Felltham thus humor- 
ously notices the signs of Holland—* Their artists can paint you a fat 
hen in her feathers; and if you want the language, you may learn a 
great deal of Dutch by their signs ; for what they are, they ever write 
under them; so, by this device, hang up more honesty than they keep.” 
What a world of trouble would be saved us, if all our owners of signs 
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wrote their characters under them! ‘They keep all their honesty to 
themselves; and, as to language, two thirds of our signs will teach 
more Iligh Dutch than the best professor from Holland. It is a bad 
sign to see a young man, just commencing business, mount a gorgeous 
and splendid piece of painted board over his door. If he can get his 
name up, he cares not in what manner it is done, or how much it 
costs ; but it is always the best way to commence with a shingle, and 
gradually work it into a handsome pine board. ; 

I should like to know something of the weathercocks and signs of 
the ancients. They had them, as they did almost every thing else, in 
abundance. Quinctilian says, ‘* T’aberne erant circum forum, ac scu- 
tum, illud sign? gratia positum,” very significant of the warlike dispo- 
sition of the Romans. Vitruvius uses the word Triton, the name of 
Neptune’s trumpeter, for weathercock. Perhaps their vanes bore some 
resemblance to ‘Triton—half-man, half-fish, with a mixture of horse, 
moonshine, and parsley ; and who knows that the searching old Greeks 
and Romans did not find it convenient to use weathercocks at sea? 
hence their probable derivation. S. Z. 


LIFE OF JOHN JAY.* 


‘Tue recently published life of John Jay, by his son, is introduced 
by extracts from a history of his ancestry, which was commenced by 
him, at the request of his children in the latter part of his life, but left 
in an unfinished state. ‘This paper is interesting, as tending to illus- 
trate the character of Mr. Jay. He did not regard the subject of an- 
cestry as a matter wholly indifferent, but considered the intluence of a 
worthy and honorable descent as one of the springs of personal in- 
tegrity. In the commencement of his his history he says— 

‘¢ When and where we were born, and who were our progenitors, are questions 
to which certain philosophers ascribe too little importance. It becomes us to be 





mindful that the great Creator has been pleased to make men social beings ; that 
he established between them various relations, and amone others, those which 
arise from consanvuinity ; and that to all these relations he has attached particular 
ind corresponding d ities. These relations and duties promote the happiness of 
individuals and families ; they pervade and harmonize society, and are subservi- 


ent both to public and personal welfare. 


The ancestors of Mr. Jay were of Poictou, in France, and the branch 
from which he was descended removed from thence to Rochelle. 
Peter Jay was an opulent and extensive merchant at Rochelle, at the 
time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He was a Protestant, 
and was obliged by that measure, which deprived France of thousands 
of her best citizens, to fly from France. His escape was effected not 
without difficulty. Ife however succeeded in removing sufficient of 
his property to establish himself in England with a comfortable inde- 
pendence, 

The early life of one of his sons, Augustus, was marked by many 


romantic incidents, some of which are detailed in this history. Ile 
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finally settled in New-York, and married a daughter of Mr. Balthazar 
Bayard, who was the descendant of a Protestant professor of theology 
at Paris in the reign of Louis XILL. 

Augustus had three daugliters, and one son, Peter, with whom tlie 
history by Mr. Jay terminates. Peter was educated as a merchant in 
Bristol, england, and after his return married a daughter of Jacobus 
Van Cortlandt, who was descended on the mother’s side from a Bohe- 
mian family, Philipse, who were compelled by popish persecution to take 
refuge in Holland, from whence they emigrated to New-York. ‘The 
subject of this memoir was the eighth child of Peter Jay, and was born 
in the city ot New-York, on the 12th of December, 1745. 

‘The work which forms the basis of this article was issued, during 
the last month, from the ‘ never ending, still beginning”’ press of the 
Harpers. ‘The greater part of the first volume is occupied by the 
biography of Mr. Jay. A few of the public papers of the revolution 
from his pen, are included in an appendix. Among these are the cel- 
ebrated address of the Convention of Colonial Delegates, to the peo- 
ple of Great-Britain, in 1774, and the circular of the Congress of the 
Contederation to their constituents, on the state of the finances. ‘The 
second volume, which willtorm the subject of a future notice, contains 
a portion of his public and private correspondence, and various essays, 
speeches, and other papers upon political, legal and moral subjects, of 
which he was the author. We may as well say now, since it must be 
said, that the mechanical execution of the work is in the very best 
style of the Harpers, and denotes uncommon care and accuracy in all 
who were concerned in the operations of the press. 

It is nearly impossible to make up a dull or indifferent book, of 
which the public history of John Jay forms the subject. He was 
essentially connected with all the important movements of the revolu- 
tion. A leader among the leading—one of the foremost of those 
master minds, whose counsels and energies directed and guided it to 
its glorious termination. In the formation and establishment of the 
federal government, his influence and agency were equally conspicuous 
and beneficial. His life is therefore the history of the American Rev- 
olution, and the time has not yet come when the hearts of Ameri- 
cans have ceased to beat higher at the recollection of that history, or 
to feel the warmest interest in the character and lives of those, who 
achieved it. Every thing relating to them, and especially to one so 
distinguished as Mr. Jay, possesses an intrinsic interest almost inde- 
pendent of the manner of narration. Mr. Jay’s biographer, however, 
needs not this sortof half apology. He has performed his undertaking 
well, and in a manner worthy of his subject. His relation to Mr. 
Jay has not betrayed him into a style of labored and ostentatious 
panegyric. Indeed, he has dealt very sparingly in the language of 
formal eulogy, and left facts to make their own impressions of char- 
acter and motive. The style of the work is simple and unambi- 
tious. ‘The filial prejudices, which the writer may be supposed to feel, 
do not seem to have influenced his duty as an impartial biographer. 
Impartiality, however, in the case of such a man as John Jay, is a 
quality of very doubtful and negative merit. There is no individual of 
the glorious company of revolutionary patriots, whose life and conduct 
less require apology, or whose character and motives are less liable to 
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misconstruction. His was a character of singular frankness and integ- 
rity. Even the father of his country brought not to its cause more 
entire singleness of purpose, nor an ambition more free from selfish- 
ness. He left no doubts of the purity of his motives in the eyes of 
common candor. ‘The language of truth concerning him is therefore 
the language of impartiality as well as of praise. Ile had, of course, 
political enemies, for he lived and acted prominently in the times of 
extreme political excitement. But nearly all these preceded him to the 
tomb, and left no traces of their animosity in the public mind. If they 
uttered calumnies against him, they have long since been forgotten. 

Mr. Jay early espoused the American cause, and was a member of 
the first body organized in New-York in opposition to the measures of 
Great-Britain—the committee appointed by the citizens of New-York, 
on receiving the news of the Boston Port Bill, for correspondence with 
the other colonies. ‘This Committee made the first distinct proposition 
for a Congress of Deputies from all the Colonies, to devise measures 
for the security of their common rights. ‘The proposition was contain- 
ed in a letter to the Boston Committee, which is also the first revolu- 
tionary public document from the pen of Mr. Jay. ‘The Congress 
assembled in Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774. Mr. Jay 
was the youngest member of that body, and survived all his colleagues. 
Ife immediately took a prominent part in its deliberations, and was 
distinguished among the foremost for the zeal and ability with which 
he asserted the popular cause. As a member of the general committee 
of Congress appointed to state the rights of the colonies, and the 
means proper to be pursued for obtaining their restoration, the prepar- 
ation of an address to the people of Great-Britain was assigned to him. 
‘The address was received by the public with enthusiastic admiration. 
It is certainly a distinguished composition, even for that period of high 
inspiration, when lofty sentiments and glowing eloquence were as famil- 
jar to men’s minds as household words. ‘The rights of the colonies were 
never stated more impressively, nor vindicated with a more earnest elo- 
quence. Were such a belief permissible, we might almost regard it as 
the direct interposition of Providence, which had determined that 
these United Colonies should be free, that its ardent appeals to the 
justice, and its warnings to the interest of Great-Britain, fell upon ears 
as insensible as the rocky cliffs, which begirt her shores. ‘The address 
may be regarded as the prototype and model of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, to which it certainly is not inferior. ‘The author of the 
Declaration, while he was ignorant of the writer of the address, said 
of it that it was “fa production of the finest pen in America.” His 
own work proves the high estimation in which he regarded it. 

An interesting incident is related in these memoirs, which occurred 
during the session of the second Congress in 1775. When the com- 
missions for the army were to be filled, it was thought expedient to 
select a brigadier-general from New-Hampshire. <A difficulty, how- 
ever, occurred, for no distinguished military gentleman in New-Hamp- 
shire was known to Congress. Mr. Jay nominated Mr. Sullivan, a del- 
egate from that state, at the same time saying that he would take his 
chance for his military talents on the good sense, which the House 
knew him to possess. ‘The nomination was confirmed, and the mili- 
tary services of Gen. Sullivan abundantly vindicated Mr. Jay’s sagacity 
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Mr. Jay was recalled from Congress in April, 1776, by the New- 
York Convention, who wished to avail themselves of his counsels on a 
proposition then before them for the establishment of a more perma- 
nent government for the colony than then existed. In consequence of 
this he was absent from Congress when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted by that body. But when it was received by the 
New-York Convention, Mr. Jay, as chairman of the committee to 
which it was referred, immediately reported a resolution declaring the 
reasons for that declaration to be cogent and conclusive, and pledging 
the lives and fortunes of the convention to its support. 

In these days of nullification and disunion, when the sovereignty of 
the states would overturn and annihilate the sovereignty of the union, 
it is good to recur to the opinions of the framers of the union concern- 
ing its nature and the extent of its obligations and powers. The his- 
tory of the formation of the constitution is a perpetual historical refuta- 
tion of the modern theory of the federal compact. The inefliciency of 
the old Confederation was very early perceived by Mr. Jay, and he 
Was constant and earnest in urging the formation of a national govern- 
ment, clothed with all the powers necessary to eflect the objects, to 
which the confederacy had proved to be so completely inadequate. 
State sovereignty, under that system, was in all its glory and perfec- 
tion, and experience had proved how intolerable an evil it was. The 
confederacy was rendered by it a mere imbecility, the phantom of a 
covernment, without substance or strength. It was to avoid these 
evils, which were daily felt, and to prevent the total separation of the 
states, which would soon follow, that the plan of a more eflicient union 
was devised, which resulted in the present constitution. It was the 
very object of the constitution to get rid of state sovereignty, as it then 
existed, and as it is now recently asserted—for the modern doctrine is 
clearly nothing more nor less than that of the confederation. Gen. 
Washington, in a letter to Mr. Jay, written in 1786, says—‘‘ We have 
probably had too good an opinion of human nature in forming our 
confederation. Experience has taught us that men will not adopt, and 
carry into execution, measures the best calculated for their own good, 
without the intervention of a coercive power. I do not conceive we 
can exist long as a nation without having lodged, somewhere, a power, 
which will pervade the whole union in as energetic a manner as the 
authority of the different state governments extends over the several 
states. ‘To be fearful of vesting Congress, constituted as that body is 
with ample authorities for national purposes, appears to me the very 
climax of popular absurdity and madness.” 


’ , 


Much correspondence took place between these illustrious men on 
this subject, and the sentiments of Washington were fully and plainly 
expressed. Ile was fully sensible of the evil of the existing state of 
things, and equally desirous with Jay of remedying them by the estab- 
lishment of a more efficient government. Yet he had more doubts 
than Jay of the practicability of effecting any change. The sources 
of the evil he discovered in the attachment of the states to their sepa- 
rate sovercignties, and he expected violent opposition to any amend- 
ments, Which must necessarily impair them. In other letters to Jay, 
he writes—‘‘ We are certainly in a delicate situation, but my fear is, 
that the people are not yet sufliciently misled to retract from error 
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To be plainer, I think there is more wickedness than ignorance mixed 
with our councils.”—‘* My opinion is, that this country has yet to feel 
and see a little more, before a change can be accomplished. A thirst 
for power, and the bantling—I had liked to have said MonstER—sov- 
ereignty, which has taken such fast hold of the states individually, 
will, when joined by the many whose personal consequence in the line 
of state politics will be in a manner annihilated by it, form a strong 
phalanx against it.” Such were the opinions of the father of his 
country concerning that early, long-exploded heresy. 

The sentiments of Mr. Jay coincided with those of Washington, 
and he was accustomed to speak of some of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to a change in the government, and the establishment of one more 
efficient, as those who wished to be “little kings at home.” Under 
the old system the whole real power was in the states. Congress, or 
the Union, had no power beyond that of recommending measures, 
which could only: be carried into effect by the consent of each of the 
members of the confederacy. ‘The whole efficiency of the government 
depended upon the separate will of each of the states. ‘That was but 
little, if at all, different from or worse than the state to which nullifica- 
tion would reduce the Union. It is well known that Mr. Jay desired 
the establishment of a supreme, efficient national government. ‘It is 
my first wish,” he wrote to his friend John Lowell, ‘to see the United 
States assume and merit the character of one great nation, whose ter- 
ritory is divided into different states merely for more convenient gov- 
ernment, and the more easy and prompt administration of justice ; just 
as our several states are divided into counties and townships, for the 
like purposes. Uni! this be done, the chain which holds us together 
will be too feeble to bear much opposition or exertion, and we shall be 
daily mortified by seeing the links of it giving way and calling for re- 
pair one after the other.” 

Many of the great principles of government, which are interspersed 
in his writings, are incorporated in the constitution ; and although the 
federal government is not vested with powers so extensive as the above 
extract would indicate that he desired; yet the leading principle of 
the paramount and unquestionable supremacy of the government, in all 
cases embraced by the constitution, is clearly and distinctly establish- 
ed. ‘Ihe remedy was provided for the prominent evil, and was consid- 
ered as co-extensive with it. hat evil was the independent sovereign- 
ty of the states, and that was surrendered for all national purposes. 
While the recognition of this principle made Mr. Jay an ardent sup- 
porter of the new constitution, it was assailed, in the most violent man- 
ner by the asserters of state rights. It is worthy of remark that South- 
Carolina, who has now revived the claim of the state sovereignty, as it 
existed under the confederacy, was one of the first states to adopt the 
constitution, which put an end to that sovereignty. But in New-York 
it encountered a more determined opposition than in any other state. 
This opposition was met and repelled by Mr. Jay, in conjunction with 
Hamilton and other powerful coadjutors, with great zeal and ability. 
The Federalist will remain an authoritative commentary upon the 
constitution, as long as that instrument continues to be the political 
guide and security of our republic. Besides the papers which he con- 
tributed to the Federalist, Mr. Jay published an address to the people 
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of New-York on the subject of the constitution, which was not more 
distinguished for its good sense, forcible observations, temper and mod- 
eration, than for the impression it produced on the public mind. In 
the discussions of the Convention, Mr. Jay, with Chancellor Living- 
ston and Col. Hamilton, was the able and unwearied advocate of the 
constitution, and their exertions were, after a protracted discussion, 
crowned with success. 

The nature of this notice does not permit us to enter minutely into 
an examination of the various incidents of the public life of Mr. Jay. 
He devoted his whole mind and strength to the American cause, and 
from the moment of his entrance into Congress, till the establishment 
of public liberty, he was constantly and actively employed in the public 
service. None of his cotemporaries performed more varied and res- 
ponsible services, and by none was the confidence of their fellow-citi- 
zens more fully justified. None certainly engaged in the cause with 
a purer zeal, free from every taint of selfishness. His only object was 
to secure the independence of his country, and he was ready to under- 
take any duty which that cause might demand of him. He was sin- 
gularly free from the desire of rank or office for its own sake. In the 
history of his Spanish mission, copious extracts from which are given 
in this volume, he writes—‘‘I have long been convinced that human 
fame was a bubble, which, whether swelled by the breath of the wise, 
the good, the ignorant, or the malicious, must burst with the globe we 
inhabit. I am not among the number of those who give it a place 
among the motives of their actions. Neither courting nor dreading 
the public opinion on the one hand, nor disregarding it on the other, | 
joined myself to the first asserters of the American cause, because I 
considered it my duty, and because I considered caution and neu- 
trality, however secure, as being no less wrong than dishonorable.”’ 

He had abundant opportunities of proving the sincerity of these pro- 
fessions. In 1777, while he was the Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
Congress, his fellow-citizens were desirous of nominating him for the 
office of Governor of New-York. Though that office would have been, 
in almost every respect, more desirable than the one he then filled, 
yet, deeming that it would limit the sphere of the services he had pledg- 
ed to his country, he firmly declined the nomination. He wrote to 
Abraham Yates, jr. in the following terms—“ That the office of first 
magistrate of this state will be more respectable as well as more lucra- 
tive, and consequently more desirable, than the place I now fill, is very 
apparent. But, sir, my object in the course of the present great con- 
test, neither has been, nor will be, either rank or money. I am per- 
suaded that I can be more useful to the state in the office I now hold 
than in the one alluded to, and therefore think it my duty to continue 
in it.” 

At a subsequent period he gave a more signal illustration of the dis- 
interestedness of his patriotism. As the prospect of peace drew near, 
he was desirous to return to private life, and wrote—‘‘ As my country 
has obtained her object, my motives for entering into public life are at 
anend. ‘The same principles, which drew me from the private station, 
which I formerly occupied, bid me to return to it. Actions are the 
only sure proofs of professions, and, if I live, mine shall not want that 
evidence.” 
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It was, however, rumored that he would be appointed minister to 
England after the peace. In consequence of this, he wrote to the Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs,—‘‘ If my friends should desire to add my 
name to the number of candidates for that office, Ir juest the favor of 
you to declare in the most explicit terms, that I view the expectations 
of Mr. Adams on that head as founded in equity and reason. He de- 
serves wellof his country, and is very able to serve. 1 do, in the most 
unequivocal manner, decline to be a competitor with that faithful ser- 
vant of the public, for the place in question.” 

In 1785, being still Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he was again 
solicited to be a candidate for the oflice of Governor of New-York, 
in Opposition to George Clinton, with whose administration of the 
government very great dissatisfaction existed. This was a tempting 
proposal for a man of ordinary ambition. ‘The duties of his office of 
Secretary were very laborious, requiring unceasing application and 
constant confinement, and its emoluments much less than those of the 
Governor. Yet he again declined it, that he might preserve the purity 
of his motives above the reach of suspicion. 

In a letter to Silas Dean, he writes,—‘‘ I confess I have served and 
am still serving my country as much and more for my own sake as for 
theirs; that is, because I thought and think it my duty; without 
which I know LI cannot please my Maker, and get to heaven. Provid- 
ed He is satisfied with my conduct, the mistaken opinions of others 
cannot deprive me of happiness.” 

The work before us furnishes many other illustrations of the jeal- 
ousy, with which he guarded against the appearance of paltry aims in 
his public course, or of being under any unworthy influence. So del- 
icate was his sensibility on this subject, that he uniformly declined the 
numerous invitations of his friends to reside with them, while holding 
his circuits as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
‘To one of them, who had tendered him such an invitation, he wrote.— 
** As aman, and your friend, I should be happy in accepting it; but 
as a judge, I have my doubts—they will occur to you without details.” 
He ultimately adopted the rule of lodging only at public houses, while 
holding his courts. For similar reasons he refused, while Secretary of 
State, to procure for his brother the sale of a Spanish cargo, from the 
Spanish Minister, as it would lay him under personal obligations, and 
subject him to the imputation of an improper influence in his oflicial 
intercourse with that government. He was not only pure, but he 
would not be suspected. In short, Mr. Jay was a consistent exempli- 
fication of a patriot, without reproach, whose sole object was his coun- 
try, without any view to mere personal advancement. ‘The exhibition 
of such a character at this time, is peculiarly appropriate, when selfish- 
ness seems to have absorbed the minds of our statesmen, and patriot- 
ism is nothing but a miserable scramble for the public loaves and fishes 
If the successors of the Washingtons and Jays of the revolution will 
not be persuaded by their example to rise from such debasement, the 
people may be incited to a more lively remembrance of the character 
of the founders of their freedom, and to examine more narrowly the 
claims of pretenders to patriotism. In the people, themselves, is thei 
own redemption ; and they only can stay the progress of selfishne 
and corruption, by making the aims thereof fruitless 
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It was our intention to advert to some other of the most prominent 
events in Mr. Jay’s public life, particularly to his agency im settling 
the preliminaries, and negociating the definitive treaty of peace with 
Great-Britain. ‘The value of his services in that mission is not, we 
apprehend, even yet fully appreciated. He is the only one of the 
American Commissioners, who seems, for along time, to have had 
just views of the designs of the French government. He saw reasons, 
almost from the first, for suspecting its real purpose in championing the 
liberty of the colonies, and was continually on the alert to counteract 
the effects of the insincerity and double dealing of that government. 
It appears from the evidence which Mr. Jay’s biographer has accumu- 
lated, that France, or rather the French government, did not seriously 
desire to establish the independence of the United States, and was 
unwilling that it should be acknowledged. Its object was to transfer 
their dependence from Great-Britain to itself and its ally, Spain, to 
make the colonies substantially dependencies of France, with per- 
haps a nominal independence. Many humiliating concessions were 
proposed to our commissioners, which would doubtless have been yield- 
ed but for the firmness of Mr. Jay. Hlis sagacity and promptness 
succeeded in defeating the evil designs of the French ministry, and in 
bringing the negotiations to a happy and honorable conclusion. 

We intended also to refer particularly to the treaty with Great-Brit- 
ain in 1794, negotiated solely by the agency of Mr. Jay. ‘That treaty 
was the crown of his public services ; and though assailed with all the 
virulence of party animosity, triumphantly refuted, by its results, all the 
calumnies, and sinister forebodings of its opposers. We have not left 
ourselves room to dwell upon either of these subjects, and can only say 
that we are particularly pleased with these portions of the biography 
We are apprehensive that Dr. Franklin is underrated, and his services 
placed at far too low an estimate. dut, with these exceptions, both 
subjects, so far as they illustrate the public character of Mr. Jay, are 
treated ably and satisfactorily. 

On the whole, these volumes will be regarded as among the most 
valuable of the many memoirs of that rapidly disappearing ‘ genera- 
tion, by whom the independence of these United States was established 
and secured.” ‘They are not chiefly valuable, as furnishing materials 
for the public history of our country—these were already abundant to 
overtlowing—but as illustrating the character of a statesman of creat 
purity, eminent even among a companionship distinguished for the 
highest moral qualities of statesmen. We know but few, perhaps 
none, who approached nearer to Washington in perfect integrity of 
purpose, and unmixed devotion to the cause of liberty and his country ; 
in whom the highest intellectual endowments were debased by so little 
of personal ambition. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE STANDARD. 


An Extract from “* Nutuiricarion,” an Epic Poem. Beginning of Book xii 

We have the pleasure of laying before our readers the addresses of Gov. Hayne and Gen. 
Hamitron, on the presenting of the Flag to the Volunteers, on Monday We regret that we 
it. Frost, for which we applied, but that gentleman 



























































ompany them by the speech of Lie 
blishing it.’? ¢ t WM » A i. 

Tue gloomy shades of night had flown, Makes Clay—half horse, half alligator— 
And * All Pools’? Day”’ serenely shone, To quail and turn a semi-traitor, 

Vhen Nullifiers, fierce, display And keeps your brows all safe and sound, 

\ féte appropriate to the day. To be with civic night-shade crowned! 

Thousands assemble to behold 

Sepivion’s chiefs—and hear them scold * Ere long shall shine that glorious day, 

And see her baleful tlag unfurled When we no custom-fees shall pay, : 

In proud defiance of the world ; To swell the cotiers of the nation, 

When Gov’nor Hayne, with many pang, But spend our all in dissipation. 

Brings forth the following brave it Though justice meets so many checks 
That now she may not stretch our necks 

* Dear friends, O how my heart it cheers Our deeds posterity will view, 

To see the CHarteston Votun And to our me es give their due 
With strength and courage unalarmed, The names of Arnold and Tom Paine 
And Junkee refi guns well a ad! Calhoun and Hamilton and Il re 
Who can behold this motley crowd Shall float on fame’s triumphant tide 
And not, as Lucifer, feel pr 1 Till all creation ’s null d. 
Where are the mnyrinidons of power 
‘That would not in our presence cower * And now, as sovereign of the mob 
I am about to a , 

Arrived at this important crisi As grateful to my heart and wishes 
‘lo take a retrospect most Wise is, As to receive your loaves and fishes. 
I’ is but a few short months ago To you UL searcely need to mention, 
South-Carolina, you well know, Our mobocratical Convention 
With grief and indignation, saw The Constitutions have of late, 
Herself beset by Wholesome law ,— Both of the nation and the state, 
*Gainst which she took a noble stand, Seen fit to number with the dead, 
While sister states, throughout the land And rule despotic in their stead 
Lett her to settle Controversie They have decreed, while Congress dare 
With rightful rulers’ ¢ r mercies. To put on legislating airs, 
The army and the navy ; And while Old Hickory is not loth 
Which by n fostering succor grew To Keep the ina Lratic th, 
Which we had reared and clothed and fed The VoLunteers their arms shall keep 
Were sent to fill our souls with dread Whether awake, or fast asleep, 

Cocked, primed, and ready to oppose 

*¢ While all these enemies assail, The friends of law and discord’s foes, 
Does little Carolina quail ? Be they but few, or be they many, 
No—Thanks to Heaven, she dares to break At every hazard, or at a 
‘The very laws she helped to make. 
rhe nullifving mania runs ‘“ These views have kindled fires much greater 
Through full two-thirds of all her sons, In me, than e’er from A®tna’s crater, 
And paUGHTERs too! the brunettes When laboring with its hottest blast, 
Their bosoms bare to bayonets ; Belched out,—and, to reward vour past 
Pregnant with nullifving zeal, And to secure your future action, 

They tear nor pow r, lead, nor I; In cause of anarchy and faction, 
Married, or single, each advances, This CONQUERING STANDARD I pass on 
Regardless of all cire stUncrs. Through doughty General Hamilton, 
And to resist this bold intrusion, To vou cit soldiers, free and bold: 
Some relics of the Revolution, The sentiment, upon its fold 

Some of poor second childhood’s noddies emblazoned, shall your motto be: 
With minds as feeble as their bod ‘TO RULE THE ROAST WE WILL RE FREE 
Burn, like the just-expiring rockets, THE UNION Al R FEET SHALL FALI 
Or tapers glimmering in their sockets SouTH-CaRoLina ’8 ALL IN ALL.’ ”’ 

** South-Carolina, thus let loose, He ceased. The hearers, filed with wonder 
Soared, like an eagle, or wild goose Sent forth their cheers in home-made thunder 
And, towering in her le of flight, Like thousands of wild horses ne 
Bade law and common se good night Or like ten thousand donkeys br 
No sooner did the trumpet sound, When they with bellowing had grown hoars« 
fhan there appeared upon the ground, Their stupid noise was hushed, of course 
Of beardless boys and men in vears, And Hamilton his silence broke, 

Full twenty thousand volunteers ! And thus in vaporing verbiage spoke 

‘¢ Finding no enemy in sight * With gratitude and satisf n, 
You raved, like mad-metr the fight, loo deep to express by words, or action, 
And trom rebellious t tors’ fate You clieve 
S Thi I receive. 

Your spunk trom Union's banner wipe I feel as pr of this high honor, 
lhe brilliant stars, nor t \ l htv donor 
Vhe tion fills with fear and dread Sir here banner 





With bold 1 Hickor t ead Stirs in my soul, in th une manner 
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As slaves stir mush, or hasty-pudding, Had we not done this easy feat, 

Feelings red-hot, that there lie brooding. We must have feared that we should meet 
Our grannies’ ghosts, all clad in white, 

** Who, sir, of all sedition’s crew, Haunting by day-time and by night. 

To hand it is so fit as you 

When the whole Union stood aloof, “© Permit me to reneiw in, sir, 

Against our threats and ravings proof ; My thanks, in this my modest answer 

So have I seen a little whelp For your assurance kind and candid, 

Around a sturdy mastilf yelp, That we are not to be disbanded, 

While he regards the puny creature But stand our ground by hook or crook, 

No more, than buzzing of musquito ; *Till we destroy the statute book. 

When ’mong ourselves the wise and good While we consider it brute thunder, 

Our nullifying schemes withstood, te sure, through f we shall not sunder, 

You in that dark and starless night, And long as I shall be dur greg 

Cool as a comet, and as bright, Beneath our own Palmetto vis, 

And as eccentric, then displayed This standard proud shall not be tarnished 

Your baleful courage undismayed. If *tis, | "ll — get it newly varnished. 

Yes—when our city was beleaguered, 

And much exposed to be ben ** Now, fellow soldiers, this rare bit 

By Congress, whose insa delusion Of cloth, | to your care submit. 

Strove to cement that Constitution, As when a pool am g tl bogs, 


Which we to bits had boldly battered, 
And to the winds its fragments scattered, 


ritated by the frogs, 
irs, as turned the wrong side up, 



































And Hickory, with a threatening t d the mud rises to the top ; 
Shook at our mad-c ips the straight jacket ; jut, When the reptiles hide in grass, 
That furious despot, whom we praised, Its surface is as smoot glass 
And to power’s pinnacle had raised, So ’t was with us not long ago 
That we, according to our whim, When threatened by a dating toe, 
Might at all seasons govern | , The Cay NAN N hot 
Sent law’s and order’s minions forth, Became, and boiled, like pearl-ash pot 
To guard the land that gave him birth! No sooner was the triumph won, 

Than we cooled down, each mother’s son 

** At this dark period I surrendered, And now enjoy our peaceful slumbers, 
And to your care the state | tendered, Cool as a len of cucu ers. 
Scarcely a cannon then was ted But still how long *t will be, before 
Scarcelvy a musket could be ited The stars and stripes appear once more 
Scarce powder could we it ioot, South-Carol s to try, 
When you appeared, a ¢ lute. °T is Heaven alone can tel not I. 
But, as a cat among the mice is, If Providence shall order 
You met and ¢ That we ma ile, t tars may glow 
Your enterprising spirit 1 ed But if it orders otherwise, 
Your judgement sound throughout was proved ; And friends of law and justice rise, 

Surely that judgement t sound. To check our sway in any manner, 
Where nought but blustering noise is found— Then ¢ cout fort 
In one short month we had enough On which, with half an eye, you'll se 
Of every sort of warlike stuff Painted a tall palmetto tre¢ 
The Capitol to make a drive at, That tree, which runs so towering up, 
And every public house and private The rising sun shines on its top 
To batter down, or cause to fly Unless clouds intervene, before 
Up through the air, “* sky-high, sky-high !”’ It shines upon the parts down lower! 
Besides, you had success in Winning 
Five thousand men for a beginning! * This banner here we consecrate 
\ patriot call nas prop iefore the ladies of the state, 
VV ie re-echoed a re n | Io whom alone we In he raver 
From ocean wave to mountain rock By whon ne we deignt wea 
s he ‘the father of t flock To whom s ine \ bow 
Sounds an alarm, or cheertul greeting Of nature, and by manhood’s vow. 
Rams, dams, lambs, wether ill to bleating ‘To them, our sweethearts and our Wives 
8) PARTY ran in numerous flocks We pledge our honors and our lives, 
To cartridge as to ballot box. No soul this standard ever quits, 

Until he ’s frightened into fits 

*¢ Tt ill becomes my valiant host 
Or me, vaingloriously to boast, ‘“ Now, Ensign Frost, into your hands 
We are in modesty so strict, Vhis A’gis of our doughty bands, 
Or, like a Paddy to edict This waving standard is committed 
What might hare happened in the event, And even it you ’re but half-witted, 
Had our rash General Gove ent You 7H be as pr l 1 bold a strutter 
Sent forward all their warlike forces As any crow in any gutter. 
To check our nullifying courses. You ‘ll be to fear an utte tranger 
Our hands are bette killed | far When there 1 I t ot dar 
In is, than toplements of war As hitherto has been the case 
Though we can make the slave’s back smart, In our resplet —¥ juet race 
We boast n that art And as *t will be again, when we 
One thing is sure had Hickory’s band Shall claim another victory.’’ 
Assailed us both by sea and lar 
We would have sent his boasted navy Again the war-whoops rung, like ve ! 
Down to the locker of old Davy ; Out-indi ig th ivage | i 
To the land forces vielded room Then Ens t r Q Is | 
But for a grave apiece r tomb, Whose wort ngealed, as soon red 
Upon our own, our native soil And thus the spe of Ensign Frost 


Where freedom thrives on slavery’s toil Is to the world forever lost 
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THE FAIR! THE MAY FAIR! 


'TnovGn we had never written a word in our lives, and though we 
could never write aline again, we would write about the Fair. Itisa 
theme on which the dullest pen must become eloquent, since a plain 
statement of the facts is their greatest eulogium, and to endeavor to 
adorn would be to disfigure them. For this reason, we would not 
that the task had fallen to a poet, for he would not fail to deck it out 
in pompous array; although it were as vain “ to varnish the holly,” or 
to paint the lily, as attempt, by language, to add to the beauties of the 
6 Fair.” 

It was a scene to make woman prouder of her sex, and man prouder 
of human nature; it was one of the white days of our lives; the 
memory of it stands in bright and strong relief from the dark picture 
of human selfishness and vanity, which our experience has forced us 
to draw; and we shall always reflect upon it as a beautiful and strik- 
ing exception to the every-day routine of calculating self-interest. 

It is but a few months since the majority of our population was as 
blind to the real wants and sufferings of the blind, as these are to the 
beauties of creation; people were not aware either of the number or 
the astonishing capacities of their unfortunate and neglected fellow- 
beings. It was heard with surprise and emotion, by a generous and 
charitable public, that, within their own state, there existed nearly four 
hundred beings, deprived of sight, and cut off from all social and in 
tellectual enjoyments. But greater was their surprise, when they 
heard that these blind, whom they had supposed necessarily ignorant 
and dependent, could become as intelligent and refined as themselves ; 
that they, who had been condemned to a life of listless idleness in the 
almshouse, could be taught to gain their own livelihood by the labor of 
their own hands ; that they, whom misfortune had condemned to grope 
their way darkling through time into eternity, might have their dreary 
path so cheered by the light of science, as to become one of pleasant- 
ness and peace. 

Every just person reflected with sorrow, that his country, which 
boasts of pl cing the benefits of an education within the reach of the 
meanest of her children, had utterly neglected the very class, which 
has the most need of them; every humane person shuddered at the 
thought of how many a blind man, born with a vigorous constitution, 
had sunk into premature old age at forty—how many minds, originally 
intelligent, had degenerated into idiocy in early manhood, froin mere 
inaction in youth. It was proved that the whole treatment of the 
blind had been erroneous ; that the very means employed to assuage 
their miseries had but sharpened them; and that the hand of charity 
had wounded while it tried to soothe the sufferer. 

Our community is too intelligent, generous, and humane, not to have 
at once perceived the claims of the blind, and instantly set about an- 
swering them, as the Trustees had anticipated in their Report; the 
question was, ** What can be done?’ But while the men were medi- 
tating an answer, the ladies had busily set about their work ; a Fair 
was resolved upon, and the time fixed for the first of May Then 
began that display of zeal and industry, which was rapidly communi- 
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cated to every class of our citizens, unti! thousands of heads were busy 
in devising new and unheard-of toys, and thousands of needles plied 
busily, from morn till night, in executing them. The enthusiasm of 
the ladies hurried them, it is true, into some slight aberrations from the 
retiring delicacy, which should ever characterize the sex, and made 
them teaze, even to importunity, some shopkeepers who were weak 
enough first to give more than they thought they ought, because the 
beggar was a fair one, and then silly enough to be vexed, because they 
had yielded. 

There may, too, have been some neglect of other duties ; but, in 
general, the spirit of humanity, which directed all their efforts, was un- 
alloyed by any thing reprehensible ; and, for several weeks before the 
Fair, there was a general competition for superiority in the number and 
richness of the articles to be produced on the tables. Where all were 
animated by such feelings, and where each lady did every thing in her 
power to promote the end in view, it would be invidious to name any 
particular ones; those, who first moved in the business, did but express 
what all felt; those who kept the tables, held posts which others 
would gladly have filled ; and many a female, whose peculiar feelings 
restrained her from even appearing to act in the business, had spent 
many an hour of cheerful toil in the construction of articles, which were 
sold to swell the general fund. 

The tribute, then, is due to the ladies of Boston generally ; for there 
were, we will venture to say, one half of the respectable females of 
the city engaged, directly or indirectly, in the construction of articles 
for the Fair; this we know,—almost every house we entered for weeks 
before, bore some marks of the inmates being engaged in it, and every 
tongue had learned to commence a conversation with allusions to the 
Fair, as naturally as to the weather. 

Amidst all this, there was no organization, or order, no system or 
combination; for no one knew what her neighbor was about; all was 
hurry, and bustle, and clutter, and confusion ; thousands of plans were 
formed—tens of thousands of speeches made; and any man would 
have said, that, from such a chaos of designs, no good end could possi- 
bly come. Butthe twenty-ninth of April saw the effect of all these exer- 
tions, in the cargoes of fancy goods that were imported into Faneuil 
Hall; there came coaches, and carts, and wheel-barrows, and porters, 
laden with band-boxes, bundles, and packages, all of which were 
flung down in confusion upon the floor of the hall. What a scene of 
clutter and clatter was there! the lids are ripped up, the covers are 
torn off, the papers fly about! what heaps of bundles—what moun- 
tains of boxes! But upon them pounce hundreds of females, like 
ants upon their prey, and soon reduce the piles ; they seize upon the 
articles, and in a few hours they are all arranged with the most perfect 
order, and in the best taste, upon the different tables. We had seen 
the floor in the morning, when it seemed a task more difficult to fight 
one’s way across it, than to wade through the Dismal Swamp; and 
we went away lamenting the folly of women, who had got themselves 
into a dilemma, from which a week’s labor could not free them ; but 
when we entered the Tall on ‘Tuesday, we were astonished at the com- 
plete refutation of all our theories of the order necessary im the ac- 
complishment of any great end. 
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The Hall was open on that day, for exhibition only—and we toiled 
and struggled up the great stairway with the crowd, so jammed be- 
tween a phalanx of sharp elbows on one side, and hard ballast trade 
on the other, that we repented when half way up, and would fain 
have got down again; but it would have been as useless as to try toswim 
up the falls of Niagara; so we allowed ourselves to be lifted to the 


entry way, and, having paid our half-dollar, waited for the opening of 


the sluices, and were borne in on a wave of human bodies. 

But what a change from the scene of the narrow, dirty, crowded 
entry, to the vast area of that noble Hall, which then looked more 
noble than ever, and where we had room to look round on the magic 
scene, which female ingenuity and taste had conjured up. ‘The first 
impression was that of confused admiration; there were columns, 
wreathed with green, and bowers, and garlands, and trees with spread- 
ing branches, and the music of birds, and the hum of female voices, 


and the flitting of female forms; it seemed that we were in a scene of 


enchantment, it looked more like a féte champetre, or, rather, a host 
of fairies sporting in a forest, than a [all in the heart of a city. 

In a moment or two we rallied our senses enough to examine in 
detail the ingenious and tasteful arrangement, which had so trans- 
formed the Hall, that the most thorough-going caucus-man would not 
have known it. <A row of tall pines was planted around the sides, 
whose tops rose above the galleries, the columns of which were twined 


around with garlands of evergreen, and where floated silk banners of 


every hue. Beneath the galleries, and in the spaces between the col- 
umns, were arranged the tables, covered with snow-white cotton, 


] 


which hung to the floor, and was richly set off by a bright garland of 


evergreen, looped up in festoons. ‘The front tables were filled with 
ten thousand articles of every form and device that ever entered the 
mind of woman; silks and satins, gauze and ribbons, embroidery and 
gilding, and painting, all were united to add to the beauty of the mot- 
ley collection. Behind, and higher up, was a second table, loaded in 
the like manner, and between the two, were ranged the ladies—their 
forms adorned with every art and aid which taste and dress can give, 
and their faces beaming with that delightful expression, which enthusi- 
astic benevolence, coming warm from the soul, never fails to impart 
They were full of life and animation, and their figures flitting among 
the branches of the trees, reflected in the long range of splendid pier- 
glasses, which hung against the wall, looked to the admiring spectator 
like beautiful spirits ministering at the altars of benevolence. 

‘The upper end of the Hall was graced by a magnificent bower of 
evergreen, whose thick walls of verdure were studded with roses, and 
within whose arch was formed the recess for Flora, the queen of May; 
and where the mystic Fate Lady dealt out her sybilline leaves. se- 
tween the outer walls of this bower, and the colonnade, on each side, 
was stretched a long, elevated table; that on the right, filled with a 
rich collection of articles, which made a gorgeous display ; and that 
on the left, rivaling it in the number and infinite variety of fanciful 
productions ; 

At the lower end of the Hall was reared the fit counterpart of Flora’s 
bower, in the shape of a recess, made by twining branches of hem- 
lock, so as to form a grot. Between the two columns, and projecting 
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into the Hall, was a crescent-shaped table, ornamented like the rest ; 
while from an arch of evergreen above, hung down in gracetul fes- 
toons, long garlands intertwined with roses, which were fastened to 
the tops of upright pillars, and then twined around them until their 
ends swept the floor. ‘This table was loaded with confectionary of 
all kinds; there were sweets of every degree of sweetness, 
of every hue, from the brown ‘ pound,” to the snowy frost-cake, inter- 
mingled with ices and jellies, and overtopped by the lofty pyramid. 

In the centre of the room was a circular table, most tastefully 
arranged, and ornamented with a tall May-pole, dressed in the true 
old English style. A sort of canopy of flowers hung suspended in the 
air, over this table; a rich crown of evergreen was attached to the 
chandelier, and from it hung down, in graceful sweep, long stripes of 
white gauze twined round with wreaths of green, and intermingled 
with flowers; this gave a light and airy appearance to the table, and 
a beautiful finish to the whole room. 

Such was the Hall on the day before the Fair; but how inadequate 
is language to express its appearance on the first of May, when 
the immense area, the stair-cases, and the galleries, were filled with a 
dense crowd; when the ladies, animated by new life, with sparkling 
eyes and outstretched hands, held up their goods to the eager buyers, 
who pressed forward rather to lay down their offering upon the altar, 
than to take any thing from it; when every countenance was redolent 
of life and joy, and every voice spoke in tones of benevolence and 
charity ; and when the very birds in the branches seemed to catch the 
enthusiasm, and caroled away with redoubled shrillness—oh! it was a 
scene, over which the philanthropist could weep tears of joy, and feel 
all the pride of human nature, at the sight of thousands of human 
beings, divested of every selfish wish, of every unkind thought, and 
crowded together for the sole purpose of alleviating human tisery. 
We would not exchange the gratification which an hour spent in that 
Hall gave us, for all the pride of philosophy, or the gratifications of 
ambition ; it brought back the dreams of boyish days; it forced us to 
forget all the hard-earned lessons of experience; it made us look yet 
once more upon man, as noble and generous, and upon women, as 
angels in essence and reality, as well as in form and face. We went 
away from the Hall, if not wiser or richer, at least happier and prouder ; 
we had seen a sight, which we shall long remember with pride and 
pleasure ; not the taste of the decorations, not the infinite beauty and 
variety of the articles, not the richness of the attire, or the beauty of 
the presiding fair; it was not this, nor yet the splendid effect of the 
united whole; but it was the spectacle of thousands of human beings 
united for a purpose, which benevolence dictated, which enthusiasm 
directed, and which charity executed. 

But, for the mere gratification of the eye, a richer treat awaited us, 
for on returning in the evening, the Hall was splendidly illuminated, 
and when we mounted into the gallery, and looked down upon the 
brilliant scene, it seemed the most imposing array yet presented to us ; 
we thought of the Palais Royal—of the Gallerie d’Orleans—the Pas- 
sage Colbert—the Bazaar de Bronze,—but all these were dull com- 
pared to it; even the Piazza San Marco, in all the moonlight glories 
of an Italian sky, or in the glare of a thousand lamps, could not vie 
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with the appearance of Faneuil Hall, on the evening of the first of 
May. ‘The lamps, throwing their full blaze upon the richly loaded 
tables, or shining through the branches, and reflected back by the 
mirrors, seemed to add fresh beauty to the ladies, and showed every 
feature in the thousand faces which were visible in the area; while a 
full band pealed forth thrilling music that animated and enlivened the 
whole scene. It looked like an illuminated garden crowded with visit- 
ers—or like the scene of an eastern fable, where houris ministered to 
the pleasures of beatified spirits; and it required little effort of the im- 
agination to transform the Hall into a Mahommedan Paradise. 

The Fair continued four days, and, after the novelty had worn off, 
we had opportunity of examining in detail each table, and recognizing 
many an acquaintance among those, whom, in imaginative mood, we had 
viewed from the galleries as fairy sprites: on approach, however, we 
found that, though not fairies, they were passing fair, and though not 
sprites, yet very sprightly, and they could sprite away all our cash. It 
was impossible to approach a table; nay, to look at an article, without 
paying for it; the fair tenders were ever on the watch, and would in- 
sist you looked as if you wished to bid, if you did not actually speak. 

There was a passage behind the tables, and any one could go there, 
and chat away with the ladies, on condition of paying two dollars; we 
found this infinitely the most economical plan, for all the artillery of 
persuasion seemed pointed at those who approached the tables in front. 

It might seem invidious, when all the tables were so rich in the pro- 
ductions of fancy, to point to any in particular; for though the display 
and the gain by those who had a large circle of wealthy friends, was 
infinitely greater than others differently situated, still all were equally 
zealous, and the least productive tables had been got up with a degree 
of anxious solicitude, equal to that of the richest. Without, then, 
meaning to disparage any, we may be allowed to notice some, the 
richness of whose tables, or the pleasure of whose acquaintance, made 
us linger longest about. 

Going into the Hall, we were first arrested by a fair sentinel on the 
left, who peremptorily bade us ‘ stand and deliver!’ and from whom, 
atter we had paid our tribute of flattery and cash, we were released by 
a beck from our old excellent friend, whom elsewhere we have called 
‘the personification of ubiquity and urbanity.” ‘This, the second table 
on the left going in, would have been to us one of the most attractive 
in the room, had there been but dry shavings on its bare boards; but, 
loaded as it was with a countless collection of fanciful and rich arti- 
cles, it became one of the most so to every body, and gained, we be- 
lieve, S600. : : 

At the third table we recollect only a lovely girl, whose mouth, like 
an open casket, showed the brightest and whitest of pearls. 

‘The upper table was loaded with a variety of really rich and costly 
articles, which were sold often without any advance upon their value ; 
and even when you paid ten dollars for an article worth only eight, you 
got more than your change from the truly lady-like manner in which 
the bargain was made: you felt no fear at this table of being obliged 
to buy what you did not want, or to pay double for what you really did 
The products here were about $2,000. 
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Next to this was the table of her who has been called “ Fashion’s 
Queen ;” but who that day seemed more like a sorceress—for, on ap- 
proaching her table, without any other intention than saying a civil 
Good morning, you were suddenly obliged to put your hand into your 
pocket—out with your purse, and,—preste !—ere you knew why,—it 
was empty. Many of the articles here were gorgeous, indeed, but 
never did woman use woman’s powers more successfully than did Mrs. 

, in converting trash into cash. While all the other ladies were 
supported by four or five female aids—she stood alone, herself a host, 
and carried off the palm from every table—having taken more than 
$2,000. 

In the centre of the upper end, on an elevated platform, rose Flora’s 
Bower, in which presided the Dispenser of the sybilline leaves ; 
who, though she affected the style of modern witches, could remind 
you, by antithesis alone, of their bony fingers, scraggy necks, and 
skinny lips. 

There were, in that bower, two little girls, whose appearance added 
intense interest to the scene; they were clad in white, and stood up 
on a table—their little figures so redolent of life and animation, that, 
attracted by it, and by their merry cry, of ‘‘ Come buy flowers,” you 
approached to take the bouquet which they held up—you asked them 
for it—but they turned no glance upon you—and you then perceived 
that, though the countenance glowed with intelligence, the eyes were 
sightless. Poor little creatures! they heard the light step, and the 
animated voices, and the glad laugh of thousands around them, and 
they too were glad, and clapped their little hands in glee ; but to them 
all that rich and beauteous scene was a dark blank ; and that Hall— 
with its evergreens and garlands—its wreathed columns, and its gaudy 
standards—was a dark cavern, filled with living human beings. 

On the right was a long table corresponding with one on the left in 
shape and size, and filled with an extensive collection of fancy arti- 
cles ; it was provided by matrons, whose ripe charms were heightened 
by dress, and set off with art, while their fair assistants, in the conscious- 
ness of blooming beauty, counted successfully upon a smile and glance 
to win them generous purchasers. ‘They disposed of every thing ; and, 
had they felt inclined to add themselves, we think there would have 
been enough ready to go and sell all they had, ‘‘ and come and buy.” 

On the right side, there were many rich and beautiful articles; but 
we do not recollect any thing else of them, save that we handled them 
for the sake of gazing on the fair tenders—few of whom we knew, but 
all of whom we remember. ‘There was one, with raven locks, and full 
black eye, who reminded us of Italia’s daughters—in whom the gentle- 
ness of youth and love cannot quite conceal the latent fire and spirit 
that burneth in the soul ; there was one, too, whose skin was like the 
leaf of the fresh-blown lily—whose soft hair lay lightly upon her brow, 
like untwined silk upon velvet—whose eye was of that misty blue, whose 
hue is indescribable, and whose sylph-like figure was light as the sum- 
mer cloud, when it is just vanishing in ether. It seemed to us that 
such beings were not made for such scenes—generous and benevolent 
as was the motive that brought them there. ‘There are some females, 
whom we would fain regard as beings of a different mould—whom we 
would never see but through the mist of reserve—whe should have no 
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more community with earth, than to tread lightly on its surface, and to 
see whom eating or drinking would painfully awaken us to reality. 

Sut how shall we speak of the Cake and Cream table, or the group 
of lovely laughing girls who made its sweets sweeter by their smiles, 
and the odor of its flowers more fragrant, by breathing over them. It 
presented not only a treat for the appetite, but a feast for the eye; the 
white ices and whips were held out to you by whiter hands, and you drank 
the rich lemonade, while gazing on the Hebe who had poured it out to 
you; you saw, behind their table, a bower, which you would have 
crossed the Styx to enter,—and there were Gibraltars, which in their 
fair hands, you would have assaulted, though never so impregnable. 
There was there, too, ‘‘ the blind but merry-hearted boy ;’—happy 
rogue! he looked delighted to be in such company ; and well he might, 
for, to have such fairies lead us round through life, we would have our 
eyes put out, though we had as many as Argus himself. 

In the centre of the Hall, the circular table, which we have de- 
scribed, contained, within its wooden zone, some, whose bright eyes 
seemed to deal love’s artillery around, and arrest even those who had 
gone the rounds of the Hall unscathed. It was a most masterly 
movement, placing that table in the centre of the room: we answer 
for it, the person who planned it must be an engineer ; and he placed 
there, too, vigilant sentinels, and good artillerists: we could point out 
a luckless wight, who had been seen going along slily, from table to 
table, paying only compliments, and, as he returned, in hopes of skulk- 
ing out, he would receive a shot from this central battery, which brought 
him to, or perchance a rap over the knuckles, with a fairy rod, yelept 
acane, which brought him to his senses, and his money to their 
drawer. 

We could mention many others; we could write whole books on 
such delightful themes—but time and space fail us; we write, too, on 
the wing; for we are off for a more genial clime and for clearer 
skies; but where, oh! where shall we find warmer hearts, or brighter 
eyes? ‘Though we may meet with the loveliest of earth’s daughters, 
we shall not forget those we leave behind; and, whenever we meet 
with the lovely and the good, they will remind us of the Boston Fair. 


Yorick. 


P.S. The amount of money raised could not augment or diminish 
our admiration of the spirit which prompted the effort ; it may, however, 
to some, constitute a great part of the merit of the Fair, that it pro- 
duced more than twelve thousand dollars nett profit. Y 
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THE SONG OF THE VERMONTERS.* 1779. 


Ho—all to the borders! Vermonters, come down, 
With your breeches of deer-skin, and J ickets of brown; 
With your red woolen caps, and your mocassins, come 
To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum. 


Come down with your rifles !—let gray wolf and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks ; 

Let the bear feed securely from pig-pen and stall ; 
Here 's a two-legged game for your powder and ball. 


On our South come the Dutchmen, enveloped in grease ; 
And, arming for battle, while canting of peace ; 

On our East, crafty Meshecht has gathered his band, 

To hang up our leaders, and eat out our land. 


Ho—all to the rescue! For Satan shall work 

No gain for his legions of Hampshire and York! 
They claim our professions,—the pitiful knaves— 
The tribute ze pay, shall be prisons and graves! 


Let Clinton and Ten Broekt with bribes in their hands 
Still seek to divide us, and parcel our lands ;— 

We ‘ve coats for our traitors, whoever they are ; 

The warp is of feathers—the filling of tar /§ 


Does the “old bay State” threaten? Does Congress complain 
Swarms Hampshire in arms on our borders again ? 

Bark the war-dogs of Britain aloud on the lake ? 

Let ‘em come ;—what they can, they are welcome to take 


What seek they among us? The pride of our wealth 
Is comfort, contentment, and labor, and health 

And lands which, as Freemen, we only have trod, 
Independent of all, save the mercies of God. 





itical history of Vermont is full of interest. In 1762, New-York, by reason of an ex 
traordinary grant of Charles Il. to the Duke of York, claimed a jurisdiction over about sixty town 
ships of which grants had been given by the Governor of New-Hampshire, declaring those grants 
illegal. An attempt was made to dispossess the settlers, but it was promptly resisted. In 1774, 
New-York passed a most despotic law against the resisting Vermonters, and the Governor offered 

rge reward for the apprehension of the celebrated Ethan Allen, and seven of his associates. 





The proscribed persons in turn threatened to * ind dest iny person or persons Whomsoever 
that should be accessary, aiding or assisting in taking any of them.”? See Allen’s udication, p. 
a) Blood was shed at Westminster Court House, in 1775. Vide R. Jones’s Narrative. In 1777, 
Vermont declared it idence New-York still urged her claims and attempted to enforce 


them with her 1 
Massachusetts speedil 
erless under the ld ¢ 


7%, New-Hampshire also laid claim to the whole state of Vermont; 
d by putting in /er claim to about two thirds of it. Congress, pow 











o ‘onfederation, endeavored to keep on good terms with all the parties, but ar- 
dently favored New-York. Vermont remonstrated warmly. Congress threatened. Vermont 
published ‘an appeal to the car { and impartial world’’—denounced Congress, and asserted its 
own absolute i pendence. Notwithst ing the threats offered on es, the contest termi 
nated without ich bloodshe ind Ver twa Imitted into the Union in 1791, after existing 

in independent sovere ty for nearly fifteen years. Williams’s History af Verr t, ¥c. 


Hlon. Meshech Weare, Governor of New-Hampshire 








t Gov. Clinton of New-York, and Hon. A. Ten Broek, President of the New-York Convention 
§ The New-York sheriffs and those who submitted to the authority of New-York were often 
roughly haa d by the Green Mount boy rhe following is from the journal of the proceed 
ings of the Vermont Council of pu ( fet 
( f Safety, 3d Sept. 177 
, is permitted to return home, and remain on 1} father’s tarm, (and if found off to 
expect thirty-nine lashes of the until further orders from this Council.” 
rhe instru nt of punishment was ter 1 the ** heach ,’ in allusion tothe great seal of 
New-Hampsh iffixed to the grants, of which the beach rod well laid upon the naked backs of 





the *“* Yorkers” and their adherents was considered a confirmation 
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512 The Song of the Vermonters. 
Yet we owe no allegiance ; we bow to no throne ; 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own; 
Our leaders themselves are our own fellow-men, 
Who can handle the sword, or the scythe, or the pen. 
Our wives are all true ; and our daughters are fair, 
With their blue eyes of smiles, and their light-flowing hair ; 
All brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall, 
Then blithe at the sleigh-ride, the husking, and ball! 
We ‘ve sheep on the hill sides ; we ’ve cows on the plain ; 
And gay-tasseled corn-fields, and rank-growing grain ; 
There are deer on the mountains; and wood-pigeons fly 
From the crack of our muskets, like clouds on the sky. 
And there ’s fish in our streamlets and rivers, which take 
Their course from the hills to our broad-bosomed lake ; 
Through rock-arched Winnooski the salmon leaps free, 
And the portly shad follows all fresh from the sea. 
Like a sun-beam the pickerel glides through his pool ; 
And the spotted trout sleeps where the water is cool, 
Or darts from his shelter of rock and of root 
At the beaver’s quick plunge, or the angler’s pursuit 
And ours are the mountains, which awfully rise 
Till they rest their green heads on the blue of the skies; 
And ours are the forests unwasted, unshorn, 
Save where the wild path of the tempest is torn. 
And though savage and wild be this climate of ours, 
And brief be our season of fruits and of flowers, 
Far dearer the blast, round our mountains which raves, 
Than the sweet summer zephyr, which breathes over slaves 
Hurra for Vermont! for the jand which we till 
Must have sons to defend her from valley and hill ; 
Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it grows, 
And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of foes. 
From far Michiscoui’s wild valley, to where 
Poosoomsuck steals down from his wood-circled lair, 
From Shocticook river to Lutterlock town,— 
Ho—all to the rescue! Vermonters, come down! 
Come York or come Hampshire,—come traitors and knaves ; 
If ye rule o’er our /and, ye shall rule o'er our graves ; 
Our vow is recorded—our banner unfurled ; 
Iu the name of Vermont we defy all the world !* 

* « Rather than fail, I will retire with my hardy Green Mountain boys to th 
of the mountains, and wage war with human nature at large.’ Ethan Allen’s letter 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


[ INCLUDING NOTICES OF COLLEGES 


» UNIVERSITIES, LITERARY AND 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, WC. | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard l niversity. The corporation 
of the university have made choice of 
Simon Greenleaf, Esq. of Portland, to 
be Royall Professor of Law, in the place 
of Professor Ashmun, deceased. As 
Mr. Greenleaf is unable to enter upon 
the labors of his professorship until 
September, James C. Alvord, Esq. of 
Greenfield, has been appointed to per- 
form the duties of it during the remain- 
der of the present term. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
The annual session of the Legislature 
commenced at Newport, on Wednesday, 
the first day of May. The whole num- 





ber of votes returned for Governor was 
7301; of which John Brown Francis 
had 4025; Gov. Arnold 3272; majority 
for Francis 749. On resigning the 
chair to his successor, Gov. Arnold 
said —_ 


‘“¢ Gentlemen—By the report of your 
committee, it appears that another gen- 
tleman is elected to the office which I 
have oc upied during the last two years. 
During this period, I have endeavored 
to discharge the duties of this highly 
responsible office with fidelity and im- 
partiality. Ihave to request you and 
your constituents to receive my thanks 
for the confidence which they have re- 
posed in me. It is not probable that I 
shall ever hereafter be engaged in your 
public councils ; but I shall ever remem- 
ber the confidence and support that | 
have had from your constituents.” 

The Governor presides in the Senate. 
The House of Representatives was or- 
ganized by the re-election of William 
Sprague, Jr. as Speaker, and George 
Turner and Josiah Titus, as Clerks. 
Many of the state oflices have bee n fill- 
ed with new candidates 
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CONNECTICUT. 

At the recent election of state officers, 
the freemen of this state, owing to the 
division of among three candi- 
dates, failed to make choice of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor. The 
annual session of the Legislature com- 
menced at Hartford, on the first Wednes- 
day in May. On the following day they 
proceeded to fill these offices. On the 
first ballot, Henry W. Edwards received 
147 votes against 67, and was declared 
to be elected Governor. Ebenezer 
Stoddard was, in like manner, elected 
Lieutenant-Governor—160 to 94. Both 
these gentlemen, as well as majorities 
of both branches of the Legislature, are 
political friends of the national admin- 
istration. 

Charles Hawley, Esq. was elected 
President, and Samuel H. Huntington, 
Clerk of the Senate. The House of 
Representatives was organized by the 
choice of Samuel Ingham, Esq. for 
Speaker, and Silas Mix and Lorin P. 
Waldo for Clerks. 

The message of Goy. Edwards, com- 
municated to the Legislature, com- 
mences with some general remarks, in 
which strong disapprobation is express- 
ed of the late movements in the South, 
which appeared to threaten the stability 
of the Union. His Excellency proceeds 
to congratulate his fellow-citizens on 
the progress of free principles of gov- 
ernment throughout the world, and to 
express his in the unusual 
efforts made for the attainment of free- 
dom Of the Tariff bill of the last 
session he observes, that he trusts its 
operation will shew, that our manufac- 
turing industry has its foundation in the 
industry and skill of our citizens, and 
will flourish, independently of legisla- 
tion. The prudent encouragement of 
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works designed to facilitate intercourse city of New-York, who do not attend 
between different sections of the state any school For these, the means of 
and countl Ippr I iction= = are be provided and 
lotter i ( stitu sch s for adults are to be at the same 
tion, as re | I Vv no in tine established In order to effect 
the el on of state othicers ; a provis these objects, the several wards are to 
ion for the election of members of Con | ce sion of their own 
gress in districts, instead of the presen officer ons are to be form- 
mode |f eneral ticket ts ed in ls are to be divided 
which he recommends to the conside! into districts, which are to be placed 
tion of the Legislature under the care of individuals appointed 
There was in the Treasury.on the Ist by the several associations. The Board 
of April, the sum of $19,516 60; and of Managers is to consist of thé Mayor 
a tax of one cent on the « ir will not) and Aldermen, d of five persons 
only defray the current expenses of the from each ward Each member of the 
year, but will leave a balance in the society is to pay one dollar annually, 
Treasury, at the close, of more than nd the payment of ten dollars entitles 
$17,000 I ( r t \ ny liv ilto membership for life 
commun which have ft n ! Cane; , Durin the second week 
ceived from the Executives of other in M 1. great number of religious, 
states, Gov ex resst : charitable, and literary societies held 
strong disapprobation of those which their anniversaries in the citv of Nev 
sRVOF the measure of a convent 1 ol York The limits of a me nthly m L- 
the States, and concludes with d y zine will not ad t of a detail of one 
his readiness to co-operate with the half of the oceedings of these insti 
rein ull mea h th tution A tew sketches are annexed 
velfare of the st ly re 
By an unan ite of both House At the meeting of the ee 
of the Legislature, a committe is a - sa teglbrmacigy sich pone Pappan, Ese 
pointed to assure Mr. Peters, the lat of Boston, presided The annual re 
Governor. of the respect entertained \ port was re d by Rev. Dr. Edwards, the 
them for his person and chi pelaie da A ent. It stated, that PION 
copies of extracts from the last year’s 
NEW-YORK report had been circulated within 
fae cae: tak tee Ce d that two additional agents had 
. been emp d Ip to the bth « 
formed in the city of New-York, for th . * ¥ 
‘ i : February, n 15,000 to 18.000 indi 
edd Satie bie Ate Rael gh al viduals in the city of New-York had 


the causes of pauperi 





nh, VY lip | f 4] 
the moral and intellectual, as vy is ssh nia hace weeny, Sees 
physical condition of the poor It = had been formed, consisting of 

: members of Congre ind of the Leg 

poses to extend the benefits red = 

ye islature otf Ma isetts 
tion to the indigentand their « en 
to disconrage the employ nent of them JImerican Tract Society It appears 
in hawkino and street-begygin to put I 1 the report, that the receipts durit 
an end to indiscriminate alinsgivin to the past year amounted to $62,443 50 
promote a spirit of industry and tem and the expenditures to RO2,435 5, of 
perance, and, whenever it shall be ne-  WPtCh ist sum $10,000 have been ap 
cessary, to relieve their necessit by plied to aid in the circulation of tracts 
the agency of priv individuals. and In foreign countries The number of 











the public authorities The tuation of @uXillary societies formed within the 
the poor and the nature of their v ts year is 115, and there have been put in 
are to be ascertained by friendly inter- Cl lation 3,543,087 tracts, making an 
course with them, and the relation aggregate of 42,400,607 pages The 
which the society intends to ime t whole number of the society publica- 
wards them is that of pat i lare have been added 
ianship. No individua to be re ( which two are 
beyond the limits of the district t in German 
which he belongs, nor without the hristian Alma 
knowledge of the visiters of that dis } d ind 5250 
trict; and no pecun ary aid whatever pre fthe Tr agazine have beet 
except in cases of illness. is to be affore issued month 

ed to pers ns of intemperate habits t Jl rican Bible Society Since the 
is stated by the boa:d of managers 1 last meeting, 14 new auxiliaries have 
well-established fact, that there are from been added, making the present tota 
ten to thirteen thousand children in the G02. The receirts amountto $84,935 48 
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of which sum, $37,464 37 were in pay- 
ments for 





books ; $4,190 57 from lega- 





cles; $38,572 53 as donations 
the general supply 
foreign distributions, 
ordinary donations ; 
The bank debt, which 


year $22,000, has 


towards 





> S13 7 OO towards 


and $20,070 36 
the remainder from 
other sources 
was last 
wholly paid off. There have been issu- 
ed of English bibles, 25.459; English 
testaments, £ French bibles, 260 ; 


since been 


52.513: 
French testaments, 218; Spanish bibles, 
163 ; Spanish testaments, 637; German 
bibles, 676; 


testamenis, 25; 


Welsh bibles, 7: Welsh testaments, 
432; Dutch bibles, 783; Dutch 
ments, 46; a few others in Irish, Gaelic, 
and [ndian; making in all, during the 
’ O18, 
since the formation of the society, of 
1.533.668 { 


German 





testa- 


past year, and an ageoregate 


bibles and testaments have been distrib- 
uted among seamen, through the differ- 
established in different 
parts of the country, for their 
The United States 


different posts, has been supplied 


ent societies 


Army, aiso, at its 


foreign distribution, there 


have been 
contributed 85,000 to aid the printing 


of the Mahratta Scriptures at Bombay 


R5.000 towards printing the same at 
Hawaiian at the Sandwich Islands ; and 
$5,000 towards printing them in Bur 
mese; and the sum of S300 has also 
been furnished towards printing an edi- 
tion of 3,000 copies of Matthew's gos- 


Two hundred bibles 
have g the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention, fora missionary station 
in Burmah; 25 bibles and 100 testaments 


ly, for schools connected 


pel in Cherokee 


been granted t 


to the same boc 


with the mission among the Creek In 


dians. Twenty-five Spanish bibles and 
imen ny in Cuba, 
and 75 bibles and 100 testaments to be 
in Texas 
Home 


During the past year, 
to the society's fund 


as many test ts toa col 


distributed 


. Imerican 


have amounted to 
$68,621 17; being $15,000 more than 
the receipts of the previous year 
whole number of Missionaries employ 
ed during the year has been 605, in 
800 different co 


ongrewations. To these 
churches 6041 persons have been ac 


Ided 
during the year. 770 Sabbath Schools, 
containing 31,140 scholars, are under the 
supervision of the missionaries. New 
England has furnished about S837, 
of the S68.000 which the so lety has 


received during the year 


Ne we Yor ’ 
The number of 
the Union is 1362, 


Sunday School Un 
schools connected with 
} 


all having a male 


copies. A large number o 


Y uf 
jor Fore: mM ouMtsSSIONS. 


female department except two. 
Teachers 2014; of whom 1,039 are fe- 
male 13.424; of whom 242 
are professors of religion. The number 
containing an 
volumes 


and 


l Scholars 
of libraries is 56, agore- 
of 16.490 There has 
been an increase, during the year, of 
Three 
thousand bibles, being a donation of the 
Americ in Bible Society, have been dis- 
among the schools within the 
same period, 


gate 


185 teachers, and 1,74 scholars 


tributed 
I Board of Educa- 
red from the report, that, 
87,000 had 


General Assembly's 
tion It app 
last December. been 
contributed to the funds of the Board 


by the citizens of New-York and the 
it within a short period, 


since 
In 


vicinity, and th 
the number of students under its pat- 
increased from 60 to 
were natives 
states of the Union, 


their studies in 


ronave, had been 
=O; that 
| st all the 
and were now pursuing 


these students 





it number of colleges, academies, 
That six of 
lored young men, all 
and one of distinguish- 


a gre 
and other schools these 


tudents were 


of good talents, 
P 


ed attainments; and that three of these 
had particularly devoted themselves to 
the service of the colony at Liberia. 
Preshite in Ee The 
report was read by the Rev. Mr. Patton 
The society was formed in 1818. Dur- 


le period of its existence, it 





ucation Society 


ing the wh 
has assisted 679 young men in obtaining 
an education for the Gospel Ministry. 
The number now under patronage is 
i171, of whom 74 are in ten theological 
150 in 1D colleges, and 247 
in 52 academies. The number of new 
received under 
year, is 162; 

preach, 25 ; patr nage withdrawn from 
four. Amount of earnings by benefi- 
ciaries during the year, ¢ hiefly by man- 
ual labor, &6,.504 04; being an average 
of $25 80 to each individual. Receipts 
of the year, exclusive of the above, 
Expende d, $24,014 56. 


seminaries 
») 
applicants patronage 


during the licensed to 


) 


$23,014 56. 

The American Board of Commissioners 
The present sit- 
uation and future prospects of the cause 
were distinctly developed by the Agent, 
the Rev. Dr. Wisner. He adverted to 


the objects of the Board, which was 
constituted twenty-four years ago. 





These objects had been kept steadily in 
had gone on, until, at the 
last meeting. the Board had 12 Missions, 
7 Of these sta- 
tions, seven are in India, two in South 
Eastern Asia, four inthe Mediterranean, 
Sandwich Islands, twenty- 

our South-western In- 


view, and 


embracing 5) stations. 


seven in the 
seven 


amor 








dians, four among the North-eastern 
Indians, and four among the Indians of 
the state of New-York. The number 
of ordained Missionaries was 75; of 
physicians, 4; printers,4; teachers, 18 ; 
farmers and mechanics, 20; females, 
married and single, 131—making a total 
of 252 laborers sent out from this coun- 
try. In addition to these, there were 
four native preachers ; 30 native assist- 
ants, catechists, &c. ; and 1,275 schools, 
embracing 59,824 scholars. The report- 
ed results of their labors up to that 
time, were the reducing to writing of 
four different languages, and the print- 
ing of the scriptures, school-books and 
tracts in 12 languages, of more than 
61,000,000 of pages; the instruction of 
many thousands, who had left the 
schools, and the gathering of 36 
churches among the heathen, contain- 
ing 1300 members. 

The Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Peet, the 
principal of the Institution, delivered a 
pertinent and interesting address. The 
youngest class in the institution, con- 
sisting of pupils of both sexes, gener- 
ally of the ave of about ten years, then 
made an exhibition of their proficiency, 
which afforded great and universal sat- 
isfaction. They were require d to give 
the names of objects and their quali- 
ties—to write from grammatical sy: 
that were in use in the institution—and 
to describe simple objects ; all which 
they described with great promptness 
and accuracy. Another went 
through with a variety of exercises, 
and among others, of writing from dic- 
tation, in which they succeeded adimira- 
bly. To the third, or upper class, an 
anecdote was propounded by the prin- 
cipal, from the New-York Mirror, found- 
ed upon an occurrence at Liverpool, in- 
dicating the stupidity of sheep. They 
had never seen nor heard it—but the 
general idea of it was given them, and 
they were required to reduce it to writ- 
ing. They did so, and with great cor- 
rectness, gave their different versions 
of it, to the no small diversion of the 
audience. They also framed sentences 
in which they were directed to intro- 
duce comparisons, and gave answers to 
questions with great facility. One of 
the most interesting circumstances at- 
tending the exhibition, was an extraor- 
dinary display of the power of com- 
municating ideas by the expression of 
the countenance and action Recita- 
tions were made of the discovery of the 
Rosicrucian Sepulchre, described in the 


ibols 








class 
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Spectator, and of the Seven Ages of 
Man, by Shakspeare, in As You Like 
It, more true to nature than we have 
ever seen in any pantomimic represen- 
tations on the stage. The various pas- 
sions and emotions of the mind, such 
as anger, fear, and love, and the minuter 
shades of difference, as between sorrow, 
depression, and melancholy, were rep- 
resented by Master Gamage with won- 
derful precision and effect. Rev. Dr. 
Milnor observed that he had witnessed 
with great anxiety the progress of this 
institution, and could pledge himself to 
the public that it had made advances, 
for two or three years past, with great 
and increased rapidity. It had begun 
in private beneficence, but had been 
aided by legislative donations. Fifty- 
six pupils had been educated for some 
years at the expense of the state. A 
further appeal was made to the legisla- 
ture at the beginning of the present 
year, and that body unanimously and 
very liberally agreed to educate forty 
more pupils. Yet he regretted to state 
that notwithstanding these liberal aids 
on the part of the public, the institution 
was still in debt to the amount of about 
four thousand dollars Under these 
circumstances they were compelled to 
apply for to the charity of 
the meeting. he exhibition they had 
witnessed was made for a two-fold pur- 
pose—Ist, to show what can be done for 
beings, and 
ul for sym- 


assistance 


this unfortunate class of 


Rdly, to make a candid appe 


pathy and support. ‘The institution, he 
said, was under the direction of as com- 
petent teachers as could be any where 


found—and one original improvement 
was about to be introduced into it—that 





of giving occasional lectures, (without 
infringing their usual studies,) 
upon natural history, chemistry, and 
natural philosophy. The same plan had 


een devised, almost simultaneously, in 


the Royal Institute of Paris, and would 
be carried into effect nearly at the same 
time. In addition to other instruction, 
the pupils were taught the mechanical 
arts—the house-work, 
and ornamental work, and the 
gardening, agriculture, shoe-making, 
tailoring and Very 
creditable specimens of their skill were 
presented—the pupils were neatly clad 
—their countenances bore the impress 
the 
whole exhibition was calculated to give 
the most unqualified satisfaction to those 
who witnessed it 


upon 


females needle 


Maite 


cabinet-making 


of content and cheerfulness,—and 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Good Wives. By Mrs. D. L. Child. 
Author of ‘ Hobomok,” ‘The Mother’s 
Book,’ &c. 

We are always glad to hear from 
Mrs. Child. The qualities of her mind 
make her an attractive writer in all the 
various departments of literature which 
she has attempted. There is, in all 
her writings, great fertility of fancy, 
strength and purity of feeling, and a 
vivid admiration of beauty, natural and 
moral ; and in her later ones, there is a 
manifest improvement in style and man- 
ner, less of exuberance, diffuseness and 
embellishment. The subject of this 
work is one very much suited to the 
turn of her mind, and the work itself 
has an interest derived from the evident 
earnestness of feeling, with which it is 
written. We are not to suppose that, of 
the millions of women that have prom- 
ised to “ love, honor, and obey,” this du- 
odecimo volume contains all who have 
faithfully kept their vow, and earned 
the honorable title of good wives; but 
these have been selected, from the fact 
that the eminence of their husbands has 
made their extensively 
known than those of numberless others, 


merits more 
who have presided over happy homes, 
being crowns to their husbands, and 
whose children have risen up and called 
them blessed 

Some of the ladies, here commemo- 
rated, are already well known to fame. 
Such are Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Klop- 


stock, Baroness Reidessel, Lady Ara- 
bella Johnson, We. Others again, 
though hardly less deserving, are far 


less known, and we feel under obliga- 
tions to Mrs. Child for rescuing them 
Among 


Black- 


from comparative obscurity 
these are Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. 
well, Mrs. Reiske, and others 
Though the book is entitled, “ Biog- 
Good Wives,”’ the 


given frequently do not comprise 


notices 


raphies of 
the 


whole life, but occasional incidents and 


anecdotes, illustrating the strength of 
conjugal attachment. This is wisely 
done, as it gives variety to the book, 
and spares the reader tedious details. 
Its literary execution deserves much 
The style is simple and beauti- 
ful; the incidents are with 
much skill, and the light and 
the writer's own beautiful and feminine 


praise. 
selected 


feeling is thrown over and adorns the 
Books of this kind are really 
for they 


ntertaming. con 


whole 
blessings to 


, 
t the m im 


the community 


clow of 


vey information, and cherish and ripen 
the most excellent moral qualities. No 
young woman can read this book with- 
out being made better by it; and, we 
may add, no young man either, for in 
describing so many good wives, she 
necessarily has a good deal to say about 
good husbands; enough, at least, to 
show that one of the best recipes for 
making a good wife, is to be a good 
husband 

In a book, which we have read with 
such uniform pleasure, it is difficult to 
select any portions as being worthy 
of peculiar approbation. Among the 
biographies which we read with the 
strongest interest, are those of Mrs. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Hutchinson, Lady Fan- 
shawe, and Mrs. Reiske. Mrs. Fletch- 
er is a lady, of whom we never heard 
before we saw this book, but we are 
very happy to make her acquaintance, 
shows herself to be an uncom- 
mon woman. Lady Fanshawe’s life is 
highly interesting, and the extracts 
from her own memoirs and letters are 
written with great vivacity and spirit. 
Mrs. Reiske, too, isa charming woman, 
and happy is the scholar that gets such 


as she 


a wife as she. 

We make two extracts from the work. 
One is the entire notice of Mrs. Black- 
well, and is a most touching proof of 
how much devoted love can accom- 
plish. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell was the daughter 
of a Scotch merchant. Her husband, Doctor 
Alexander Blackwell, was a native of Aber 
deen, and received his education at the univer 
sity of that city. 2s in his profession was 
too slow to kee] 


I 
with his necessities ; 
became a 








Succe 
» pace with his hopes,—perhaps 
and we find that he first 
corrector of the press in London, af 


terward a printer, 


His new business soon involved him in debt, 
and he w imprisoned. Mrs. Blackwell had 
a good knowledge of botany, and was well 
skilled in drawing. She resolved to devote 
these talents tothe benefit-of her unfortunate 


husband, and she fulfilled her task with a re 
markable degree of talent and energ Having 
heard it said that an herbal of medicinal plants 
was much wanted, she determmed to supply 
the deficiency. She consulted Sir Hans Sloane 
ind several other distinguished physicians; 
who were so much pleased with her drawings, 
ind bad so much reverence for the motive 


which impelled her to exertion, that they gave 


facility for procuring plants 
pains to ob 


When 


her every possible 
in their freshest state, and spared n 
tain for her the favor of the public. 


Mrs. Blackwell had made the drawing 
rat | 





‘ r them on copper, and colore 
l with her own h Each plate 
companied by a brief description of the 
name in Latin, English, and v 
! r t 11 rh 

n?} Lie } A 
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The first volume was published in 1737, and 
the second appeared in 1739. The complete 
work bore the following title: ** 4 curious Her 
bal, containing FIVE HUNDRED of the most usefu 
plants which are now used in the practice of physic, 
engraved on folio copper plates, after dr ings 
taken from the life. To which is added, a short 
description of the plants, and their common uses in 
Physic.”’ 

While Mrs. Blackwell was completing this 
laborious undertaking, she resided at Chelsea, 
near the Garden of Medicinal Plants; where 
she was frequently visited, and much patron 
ized, by people of distinguished rank and learn 
ing. The College of Physicians gave the book 
a public testimonial of their approbation, and 
made the author a present. Dr. Pulteney, 
speaking of this work, says, *“* For the most 
complete set of drawings of medicinal plants, 
we are indebted to the genius and industry of a 
lady, exerted on an occasion that resounded 
highly to her praise.” 

Mrs. Blackwell effected the purpose for 
which all this labor was performed ; her hus 
band regained his liberty, and was, for a time 
relieved from pecuniary embarrassinent But 
this ill-fated man seemed predestined to be un 
fortunate in all things, save his affectionate and 
excellent wife. He formed various schemes, in 
all of which he was successively disappointed. 

He finally went toSweden, where he drained 
marshes, projected agricultural improvements, 
and was sometimes employed as physician to 
the king. In this country, he fell under the 
suspicion of being concerned in plots against 
the government; and although he protested his 
innocence to the very last moment, he perished 
on the scaffold in 1747 


The second is from lady Fanshawe’s 


life, and is a very amusing account of 


her efforts to induce her husband to tell 
some secret in which she had no con- 
cern. If any gentleman is ever teased 
by his wife to tell her what he cannot 
in honor communicate even to her, we 
recommend him to read to her this an- 
ecdote. 


And now [ thought myself a perfect queen, 
and my husband so glorious a crown, that I 
more valued myself to be called by his name 
than born a princess, for | knew him very wise 
and very good, and his soul doated on me 
upon which confidence, I tell you what happen 
ed. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and one 
that had suffered many thousand pounds’ loss 
for the King, for whom [ had a great reverence, 
and she a kinswoman’s kindness for me, in 


discourse tacitly commended the knowledge of 


state affairs: she mentioned several women, 
who were very happy in a good understanding 
thereof, and said none of them was originally 
more capable than I, She said a post would ar 
rive from Paris from the Queen that night, and 
she should extremely like to know what news 
it brought ; adding if | would ask my husband 
privately, he would tell me what he found in 
the packet, and I might tell her. 1, that was 
young and innocent, and to that day had never 
in my mouth, ‘What news?’ now began to 
think there was more in inquiring into public 
affairs than | had thought of ; and that being a 
fashionable thing, it would make me more be 

loved of my husband than I already was, it 
that had been possible. Vhen my husband re 

turned home from the council, after receiving 
my welcome, he went with his hands full ot 


papers into his study | followed him; he 
turned hastily, and said, ‘ What wouldst thou 
have, mv life?’ Ttold him I heard the Princ 


had received a packet from the Queen, and I 
guessed he had it in his hand, and I desired to 
know what was init. He smilingly replied, 
‘My love, I will immediately come to thee ; 
pray thee go; for lam very busy.? When he 
came out of his closet, | revived my suit; he 
kissed me, and talked of other things. At sup 
per | would eat nothing ; he as usual sat by me, 
and drank often to me, which was his custom, 
and was full of discourse to company that was 
at table. Going to bed [ asked him again, and 
said [ could not believe he loved me, if he re 
fused totell me all he knew. He answered 
nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. I 
cried, and he went to sleep. Next morning 
very early, as his custom was, he called to rise, 
but began to discourse with me first, to which I 
made no reply ; he rose, came on the other side 
of the bed, Kissed me, drew the curtains softly, 


and went to Court. When he came home to 
dinner, he presently came to me as was usual, 
and when IT had him by the hand, I said, * Thou 


dost not care to see me troubled ,? to which he, 
taking me in his arms, answered, * My dearest 
soul, nothing on earth can afflict me like that ; 
when you asked me of my business, it was 
wholly out of my power to satisfy thee. My 
lite, my fortune, shall be thine, and every 
thought of my heart, in which the trust I am in 
may not be revealed ; but my honor is my own, 
which I cannot preserve, if T communicate the 
Prince’s affairs. I pray thee with this answer 
rest satisfied.’ 

So great was his reason and goodness, that 
upon consideration, it made my folly appear to 
me so vile, that from that day until the day of 
his death, I never thought fit to ask him any 
business, except what he communicated freely 
to me in order to his estate or family 


The District School as it was. By 
ne who went to it. ‘ 
This is the cleverest book of the 

kind since Mr. Gilman’s New-England 

Choir. We, indeed, have some suspi- 

cion that it is by him; or if not, we are 

glad to have two such authors instead 


of one. It contains the experiences of 


thirteen years of the life of a country 
boy, in a district school; with notices 
of books and masters ; and never, since 
the author of Annals of the Parish gave 
form and comeliness t 
writing, have the experiences of child- 
hood and youth been more faithfully 
and vividly portrayed. We profess to 
be good judges on this subject. We 


never, indeed, had the happiness of 


keeping school in the country; but we 


were once, under the ancient regime, 
promoted for our merits to the dignity 
of a member of the school committee in 
a country town; and really the reading 
of this book was like living that year 
of our life over again. We again found 
ourselves in the old school-house, as it 
used to be called; again saw the trem- 
bling look of the scholar, as it glanced 
from master to committee-man ; again 
found ourselves trying to look grave 
and important beyond our natural man- 
ner, and trembling ourselves, lest the 
boys should remember too much of the 





» this kind of 





e 
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good plays we had had together out of 
school, losing thereby their sense of 
our official dignity. 

This little book opens with a very 
clever sketch of the old school-house, 
and we have seen at least a dozen just 
like it. The author was three years 
and a half old when he was sent to the 
summer school of Mary Smith, the 
kindest and best of his female teachers. 
We know Mary Smith, or think we do, 
which is just as well. Next follows a 
most capital description of Perry’s 
“Only Sure Guide,” a book by which 
we ourselves made our first attempts at 
learning. To the first winter school 
our author went with fear and trem- 
bling. He had heard “ Ben tell of the 
direful punishments of the winter 
school, of the tingling hand, black and 
blue with twenty strokes, and not to be 
closed for a fortnight from soreness.’ 
The minister and the school-master 
visited together at his father’s one even- 
ing, and he thought the master far the 
most awful man of the two, “ stiff and 
unstooping as the long kitchen fire 
shovel, and as solemn of face as a 





cloudy Fast day The next summer 
came Mary Smith again, with her sweet 
smile and sunny tace. The “ Death 
and Burial of Cock Robin” was given 
to him as a school present, and he gives 
a ludicrous account of his difficulties as 
to believing it ‘1 had the impression 
that every thing that was printed in a 
book was surely true Poor boy! he 
could have known nothing of Maga- 
zines and Reviews. The next summer 
advanced him to the study of grammar, 
in the “ Young Lady’s Accidence, and 
Murray’s Abridgement.’’ We extract 
a good description from the chapter of 
“how they used to read in the old 
school-house.”’ 

‘ Come and read,’ says the mistress to a little 
flaxen-headed creature of doubttul gender, for 
the child is in petticoats on the femal 
side as close as ruardian sister. 
But then those ce 
plexion and close-clipped h x : 
nutie of aspect, are somewhat contradicto 














the feminine dress. ‘Come and read.’ 

the first tir that this he-or-she was ever Inside 
of a school-house and in the presence of a 
school ma’am, according to recollection ; and 
theorder is heard withshrinkingtimidity. But 
the sister whispers an encouraging word and 
helps ‘tot’ down from the seat, who creeps 
out into the aisle, and hesitates along down to 
the teacher, biting his fingers, or seratching his 
head, perhaps beth, to relieve the embarrass 
ment of the novel situation ‘What is your 
name, dear?’ ‘7 ron I t , lisps the 
now discovered he, in a phlegr hoked voice 
scarce above a whisper. ‘Put your hands 


down by your side, Solomon, and make a bow. 
He obeys, if a short and hasty jerk of the head 
isabow. The alphabetical page of the spell 
ing-book is presented, and he is asked, *‘ What’s 
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that?’ But he cannot tell. He is but two 
years and a half old, and has been sent to 
school to relieve his mother from trouble, rather 
than to learn. No one at home has yet shown 
or named a letter to him. He has never had 
even that celebrated character, round O, point 
ed out to his notice. It was an older beginner, 
most probably, who being asked a similar ques 
tion about the first letter of the alphabet, repli 
ed, ‘I know him by sight, but can’t call him 
by name.’ But our namesake of the wise 
man, does not know the gentleman even by 
sight, nor any of his twenty-five companions. 
Solomon Richardson has at length saigl A, B, 


C, for the first time in his life. He has read. 
*‘That’s a nice boy ; make another bow and go 
to your seat.’ He gives another jerk of the 


head and whirls on his heel and trots back to 
his seat, meeting the congratulatory smile of 
his sister with a satisfied grin, which, put into 
language would be, *‘ There, ve read—ha’n’t I?? 


We must indulge ourselves with a 
few more extracts, though if we quoted 
all we liked, our notice would be but a 
reprint of the book. Under the chap- 
ter, ‘‘ How they used to spell,” is a 
curious notice of a boy, Memorus Word- 
well, ‘the most extraordinary spelling, 
and indeed reading machine tm our 
school,’ and we must give “ one little 
anecdote about Memorus Wordwell be- 
fore we let him go 

It happened one day that the ‘ cut and split’ 
for the fire fell short, and Jonas Patch was out, 
wielding the axe in school time. He had been 
at work about half an hour, when Memorus, 
who was perceived to have less to do than the 


rest, Was sent ont to take his place. He was 
about ten years old, and four years younger than 
Jonas. * Memorus, you may go out and spell 
Jonas.’ Our hero did not think of the Yankee 


sense in which the master used the word spell ; 
indeed he had never attached but one meaning 
to it whenever it was used with reference to 
himself. He supposed the master was granting 
him a ride extraordinary on his favorite hobby 

So he put his spelling-book under his arm and 
Was out at the wood-pile with the speed of a 








be ay 

pellin Jesson, Jonas ?? was his 
first salutation. ‘ Haven’t looked at it yet, 
was the reply. ‘IT mean to cut up this plaguy 
great log, spellin or no spellin, before [ go in. 


| had as heve keep warm here chopin woos 
freeze up there in that tarnal cold back seat. 
‘Well, the master sent me out to hear you 








spell.’ * Did he well, put out the words and 
, ell.’ Memorus being so distinguished a 
speller, Jonas did not doubt but that he was 
really sent out on this errand. So our deputy 
spelling-master mounted the top of the wood 
pile, just in front of Jonas, to put out words to 
his temporary pupil who still Kept on putting 
out chips 


‘Do vou know where the lesson begins, Jo 


nas ‘No, | don’t, but I spose I shall find 
out now.’ * Well, here °tis.’ They both be 
longed to the same class. ‘Spell A-bom-i-na 
tion.’ Jonas spells. A-b-o-m bom a-bom (in 
the mean time up goes the axe high in air, 
ia-bomi (down it goes again chuck into the 


wood) n-a na a-bom-i-na (up it goes again 
t-i-o-n tion, a-bom-i-na-tion, chuck the axe goes 
again, and at the same time out flies a furious 
chip and hits Memorus on the nose, At this 
moment the master appeared just at the corner 
of the school-house, with one soot still on the 
threshold. ‘Jonas, why don’t you come in 

didn’t IT send Memorus out to spell you?? Yes 
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sir, and he has heen spelling me, how could I 
come in if he spelt me here? At this the mas 
ter’s eye caught Memorus perched upon the top 
stick, with his book open upon his lap, rubbing 
his nose, and just in the act of putting out the 
next word of the column. Ac-com-mo-da-tion, 
pronounced Memorus in a broken but louder 
voice than before, for he caught a glimpse of 
the master, and he wished to let him know 


that he was doing his duty. This was too 
much for the master’s gravity. He perceived 
the mistake, and without saying more, wheel 


ed back into the school-room, almost bursting 
with the most tumultuous laugh he ever tried 
to suppress. The scholars wondered at his 
looks, and grinned in sympathy. But in a few 
minutes Jonas came in, followed by Memorus 
with his spelling-book, who exclaimed, ‘ I have 
heard him speli clean through the whole les- 
son, and he didn’t spell hardly none of ’em 
right.? The master could hold in no longer, 
and the scholars perceived the blunder, and 
there was one simultaneous roar from peda 
gogue and pupils; the scholars laughing twice 
as loud and uproariously in juence of 
being permitted to laugh in school-time, and to 
do it with the accompaniment of the master. 


const 


The next chapter is a grand account 
of Mr. Spoutsound, the speaking mas- 
ter, and the exhibition, which we would 
gladly quote, if we could. Indeed, we 
never will notice such a book as this 
again. We cannot quote the whole of 
it, and how can we select, when every 
part is so graphic? We have marked 
and re-marked our copy, until, like some 
of the writing books of the District 
School, it is one long blot from begin- 
ning toend. By the way, we must rec- 
ommend the chapter on “learning to 
write.’”” We make one other long ex- 
tract, and had almost said, it shall be 
our last; but we dare not promise. It 
is from the notice of Mr. Johnson, a 
master who kept good order with but 


little punishing. 

A circumstance occurred the very first day, 
which drove every thing like m 
sternation from every scholar’s h 
Wilkins had for years been called t 
in school. Masters could do nothir 





Hle was surly, saucy, profane ar 

Mr. Patch took him from an alms I 

he was eight vears old, which was eight years 
before the point of time now in view. In his 
family were mended neither his disposition, his 


manners, nor even his clothes, 
unpitied pauper still. Ile h haken 
and filthy fist in the and 
last winter’s teacher. Mr. Johnson 


a morose, 
his knurly 
eyes of the 





was told of this son of perditic e heb 
gan, and was prepared to take yne cilicient 
step at his first offence. 

Well, the afternoon of the first da Abijah 
thrust a pin into a boy beside him, which made 








him suddenly ery out with the sharp pain. 
sufferer was questioned, Abijah was 

and found guilty. The master request 
Clark to goto his room, and bring a rattan he 
would find there, as if the formidable ferul 
Was unequal to the present exigency. James 
came with a rattan very long and very elastic, 


wcused, 
I James 


as if it had been selected from a thousand, not 
towalk with, butto whip. Then he ordered 
ll the blinds next to the road to be closed He 
then said, * Abijah, come this way.’ He can 
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‘ The school may shut their books and suspend 
their studies a few minutes. Abijah take off 
your frock, fold it up, lay it on the seat behind 
you.’ Abijah obeyed these several commands 
with sullen tardiness. Here, a boy up towards 
the back seat burst out with a sort of shudder- 
ing laugh produced by a nervous excitement he 
could not control. ‘Silence,’ said the master, 
with a thunder, and a stamp on the floor, that 
made the house quake. All was asstill as mid 

night. Not a foot moved, not a seat cracked, 
not a book rustled. The school seemed to be 

appalled. The expression of every countenance 
was changed. Some were unnaturally pale, 
some flushed, and eighty distended and mois 

tening eyes were fastened on the The 
awful expectation was too much for one poor 
girl, ‘May I go home,’ she whined with an 
imploring and terrified leok. A single cast 
from the countenance of authority crushed the 
trembler down into her again. A tremu 

lous sigh escaped from ene of the larger girls ; 





scene. 


seat 


then all was breathlessly still again. ‘ ‘Take 
off your jacket also, Abijah. Fold it and lay it 
on your frock.’ Mr. Johnson then took his 
chair and set it away at the farthest distance 
the floor would permit, as if all the space that 
could be had would be necessary for the opera 
tions about to take place. He then took the 
rattan, and seemed to examine it closely, drew 
it through his hand, bent it almost double, laid 


it down again. He then took off his own coat, 
folded it up and laid it on the Abijah’s 
breast then heaved like a bellows ; his lunbs be 

gan to tremble, was like a sheet. 
The master now took the rattan in his right 
hand, and the criminal by the collar with his 
left, his large Knuckles pressing hard against 


desk. 


ind his face 





the shoulder of the boy. He raised the stick 
high over the shrinking back. Then, O what a 
screech! Had the rod fallen? No, it still re 


air. *O—I wont do 
Pu so agaiIn—O—O—don’t 
—I will be good—sartinly will.’ The threaten 
ing instrument of pain was gently taken from 
its elevation. The master spoke. ‘You prom 
ise,do you?? *Yis, sir—O, yis, sir.’ The tight 
grasp was withdrawn from the collar. * Put on 
your frock and and goto your seat. The 


mained suspended in the 


80 again never do 


jacket, 


rest of you may open your books again. The 
school breathed again. Paper rustled, feet were 
caretully moved, the seats slightly cracked, and 
ll things went stilly on as before. Abijah 












kept his promise. He becam iltered boy ; 
obedient, peaceable, studious, ‘1 long and 
slow pre Ss of preparing for the punishime nt 
was artfully designed by the master, gradually 
to work up the boy’s terrors and agonizing ex 
pectations to the highest pitch, until he should 
vield like a babe to the intensitv of his emo 
tions. His stubborn nature, which had been 
like an oak on the hills which no storm eould 
prostrate, was whittled away and demolished, 
is It were, sliver by sliver. 


We cannot go on, chapter by chap- 
ter; the desire for quotation will grow 
irresistible, if we should. Our readers 
must look for the best parts to the book 
itself. There is an account of boys 
going out, making bows, boys coming 
in, girls going out and coming in, 
which is extremely picturesque. Next 
we meet with a glorious story of coast- 
ing and snow-balling, the last of which 
brought our old recollection of Exeter 
Academy, and one of its peculiar cus- 
toms, most freshly to our minds. Time 
would fail us to tell all about this coun- 














try school. There is Augustus Starr, 
the privateer, who turned pedagogue ; 


and whose new crew mutinied, and 
performed a singular exploit. ‘There is 
Mr. Silverson, the first teacher from 


college, and his blunder at meeting, 
and his character as a school-master ; 
‘*‘ who spent most of his evenings at his 
boarding place, with one volume in his 
hand, generally that of a novel, and 
another volume issuing from his mouth 
—that of smoke.’’ There are the first 
attempts at composition, and the exam- 
ination at the closing of the school. 
Our readers must read them all; for, 


beside the entertainment, there are 
mixed in with them many excellent 
hints to teachers and scholars. Last, 


the old school-house is pulled down, 
“the declining condition in which we 
first found it, having waxed into ex- 


ceeding infirmity, by the changes of 


thirteen years. After the summer 
school succeeding my thirteenth win- 


ter of district education, it was sold 
and carried piece-meal away, ceasing 
forever from the form and 
school-house “ 


Indian Traits; being Sketches of 


the Manners, Customs, and Character of the 
North-American Natives, by B. B. Thatcher, 
author of ** Lives of the Indians,’ in the 
Family Library. In two volumes. 


The Indians have found a faithful 
friend and zealous advocate in Mr. 
Thatcher. He rests the merits of their 
cause on plain, unvarnished facts, and 
not on the fanciful pictures of poets and 
romance-writers. His the 
true sons of the forest, with all the im- 
perfections necessarily attendant upon 
re life, and not magnificent heroes 


—full of 


Indians are 


LsaVa 
} 


and heroines sentiment, deli 





r sensibility—sublime im action and 
in their common speech, figurative ‘ 
poetical His * Lives of the Indians” 


has become, already, the standard book 
on the subject, and the present work is 
as valuable and authentic, and will be 
more popular. 

This book is a mirror of Indian lif 
It tells us every thing that we can de- 
sire to know ; 
toms of the Indians ; 
rovernmen 





of the manners and 
of their re 
and mode of carryi 


cus- 








war; of tl musements, meth 
hunting, dress, food, &« Ilis 
notices and tatistical atement re 
occasionally thrown in, and an intr 
duct ry chapter ‘ LY int 
of the past nd p sent condition of 
the principal tri eS tf North-America 
‘There are a great many plea it stories 
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name of 


and anecdotes related, and a very enter- 
taining account is given of acouncil held 
between the Indians and the whites, on 
the 2d of August, 1826, on the shores 
of Ford du Lac, at the mouth of the 
river St. Louis. Mr. Thatcher’s in- 
formution is, in all cases, derived from 
those who were eye-witnesses to what 
they describe, and he makes use, in par- 
ticular, of the narratives of Tanner and 
Heckewelder. 

This book is precisely what was 
wanted. The information contained in 
it was scattered through a great variety 
of works, not accessible to a number of 
readers; we ourselves have read a good 


deal about the Indians, but we have 
found, in this book, much that was 


quite new to us. The style is very 
and the book is as entertain- 
ing as a novel. The author is a just 
and impartial writer; he gives to both 
whites and Indians their proper meed 
of censure and applause. He does not, 
like many of the friends of the Indians, 
do a prejudice to their cause by a too 
intemperate zeal. Considering that the 
work was written for young persons, 
we wish that he had left out those hor- 
rible cannibal stories in the 4th chapter 
of the Ist volume. 

We can make but one extract, but 
that shall be along one. It is a beau- 
tiful tradition, related by a party of 
Chippewas to Mr. Schoolcraft, and is a 
striking instance of the existence of the 
romantic and the ideal in the human 
soul under the most unpropitious influ- 


ences 


agreeable, 


More than two hundred winters have passed 











way is the legend we refer to.—since the 
fan ft We sh was sounded along the shores 
of Lake Super He was achief of an ancient 
] , Who had preserved the chieftainship in 
their f ly from the remotest times, and he 
‘ iloity pride of ancestry. To the rep 
on his birth, he added the advantages 
‘ tal lé« ling person, and the daz 
( f great personal strength, cour- 
5 tivity. His heavy bow was renown 
ed tor 3 dimensions throughout the surround 
ing tribes ; and he was known to have shot one 
of his tlin vs through the body of 
i deer li is as much sought as his 
pr ss was feared ; so that he came, in time, 
to be equally famed as a hunter, a warrior, and 
L sage But he had now passed the meridian 
his days, and the term Akkeewaizzee, ‘ one 
vho has been long above the earth,’ was famil 
larly applied to-him. Such was Wawanosh, to 
Whom the united voice of the nation awarded 
the first pl n the esteem, and the highest 
But pric was his ruling 
\ had an only daughter, who had 
| t tre tl ! ot the leaves 
eigl th sp r Iler tather was not 
cole ted for | ce sof strength, than 
for r gentle virtue her slender torm, her 

ng ey ind her dark and flowing hair 
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* And through her cheek 

The blush would make its way, and all but 
speak ; 

The sun-born blood suffused her neck, and 
threw 

Mer her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 

Like coral reddening through the darkened 
wave, 

Which draws the diver to the crimson cave.’ 


Her hand was sought by a youth of humble 
pirentage, W ho had no other merits to recom 
mend him, but such as might arise from a tall 
and graceful person, a manly step, and an eye 
beaming with the tropical fires of youth and love. 
These were sufficient to attract the favorable 
notice of the daughter ; but were by no means 
satisfactory to the father, who sought an alliauce 
more suitable to his rank and the high preten- 
sions of his family. 

‘ Listen to me, young man,’ he replied to the 
trembling kunter, who had sought the int 
‘and be attentive to what you hear. = Y: 
me to bestow upon you my daughter, the chief 
solace of my age, and my choicest gilt from th 
Master of Life. Others have asked of me this 
boon, Who were as young, as active, and as ar 
dent as yourself. Some of these persons have 
had better claims to become my son-in-law. 
Young man, have you considered well who itis 
that you would choose fora father-in-law ? Have 
you reflected upon the deeds which have raised 
me in authority, and made iy name known to 
the enemies of my nation. Where is there a 
chief who is not proud to be considered the 
friend of Wawanosh? Where is there a hunter 
who can bend the bow of Wawanosh Where 
is there a warrior who does not wish he may 
some day be equal in bravery to Wawanosh 
Have you not also heard that my fathers came 
from the far east, decked with plumes and 
clothed with authority ? 

* And what, young man, have you to boast, that 
you should claim an alliance with my warlike 
line? Have you ever met your enemies on th 











field of battle ? Have you ever brought home a 
trophy of victory? Have you ever proved 
your fortitude by suffering protracted pain, en- 
during continued hunger, or sustaining great 


fatigue? Is your name Known beyond the.-hun 
ble limits of your native village Go, 
young man, and earn a name for yourse 
is none but the brave that can ever hope 
an alliance with the house of Wawanosh. 
not my ancient blood shall mingle with the 
ble mark of the Awausees, fit totem for 
men.’ 

The intimidated lover departed ; but he re 
solved to do a deed that should render him wor 
thy of the daughter of Wawanosh, or die in the 
attempt. He called together several of his 
young companions and equals in years, and im 
parted to them his design of conducting an ex 
pedition against the enemy, and requested their 
assistance. Several embraced the proposal im 
mediately ; others were soon brought to acqui- 
esce ; and before ten suns had set he saw him 
self at the head of a formidable party of young 
warriors, all eager, like himself, to distinguish 
themselves in battle. Each warrior was armed, 
according to the custom of the period, with a 
bow and a quiver of arrows, tipped with flint or 
jasper. He carried a‘ mushkeemoot’ upon his 
back, provided with a small quantity of parched 
and pounded corn, mixed with a little pemmi 
can, or pounded meat. He was furnished witha 
* puggamaugun,’ or war-club, of hard wood, fas 
tened toa girth of deer-skin, and a kind of stone 
knife. In addition to this, some carried the ar 
cient * sheemaugun,’ or Indian lance, consistin 
of asmooth pole about one fathom in ler 








with a spear of flint firmly tied on witl Hint 
4 hard wood, bound down with deer’s sinew 
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Thus equipped, and each warrior painted in a 
manner to suit his fancy, and ornamented with 
appropriate feathers, they repaired to the spot 
appointed fer the war-dance. 

A level grassy plain extended for nearly a 
mile from the lodge of Wawanosh towards “the 
point of land called Shogwoimakoong. Lodges 
of bark were promiscuously interspersed over 
this green, with here and there a cluster of trees, 
ora solitary pine which had escaped the fury 
of tempests for uncounted years. A belt of yel 
low sand skirted the lake shore in front, and a 
tall forest of oaks, pines and poplars, formed 
the back ground. In the centre of this green 
stood a large shattered pine, with a clear space 
around, renowned as the scene of the war-danc¢ 
time out of mind. Here the youths assembled, 
with their tall and graceful leader, distinguished 
by the feathers of the white eagle which he 
wore op his head. A bright fire of pine wood 
blazed upon the green. He led his men twice 
or thrice in a circular manner around this fire, 
with a measured stepand solemn chant. Then 
suddenly halting, the war-whoop was raised, 
and the dance immediately begun. An old man, 
sitting atthe head of the ring, beat time upon 
the drum, while several of the warriors shook 
their sheesheegwuns, and ever and anon made 
the woods re-echo with their yells. Each war 
rior chanted alternately the verse of a song, all 
the rest joining in chorus: 


The eagles scream on h - 
They whet their forked beaks ; 

Raise—raise the battle cry, 4 
*T is fame our leader seeks. 





Thus they continued the dance for two da 
ind nights, with short intermissions; when, 
dropping off, one by one, from the fire, each 
sought his several way tothe place appointed 
for the rendezvous on the contines of the ene 
my’s country. Their leader was not among th 
last to depart; but he did not quit the v " 
without bidding a tender adieu to the daughter 
of Wawanosh. He imparted to her his firm dé 
termination to perform an act that should esta 
lish his name as a warrior, or die in the attemp 

















Ile told her of the bitter pangs he had felt at her 7 
father’s taunts,—and that his soul spurned the 
iv itations of effeminacy and cowardice im 
plied by his Jang - He declared that he 
never could be happy, either with or without 


her, until he had proved to the whole tribe the 

strength of his heart, which is the Indian term 

for courage. He said his dreams had not been 

so propitious as he could wish; but that | 

should not cease to invoke the favor of the 

Great Spirit in his behalf. He repeated his prot 

estations of inviolable attachment, which she 

returned, and they separated, pledging vows of 

mutual fidelity. d 
All she ever heard of her lover after this in 

terview, was that he had received an arrow in 

his breast, after having distinguished himself 

by the most heroic bravery. The enemy fled, 

leaving many of their warriors dead on the 

field. On examining his wound, it was per 

ceived to be beyond their power to cure. He 

languished a short time, and expired in the arms 

of his friends. From that hour no smile was 

ever seen inthe once happy lodge of Wawa 

nosh. His daughter pined away by day and by 

night. ‘Tears and sighs, sorrow and lamenta 

tion, were heard continually. No efforts to d 

amuse were capable of restoring her lost s¢ 

renity of mind. Persuasives and reproofs were 

al ely employed, but employed in vain 

It became her favorite custom to fly to a seque 

tered spot in the woods, where she would sit 

inder a shady tree, i 

ments for whole hours together. The followi 

ragment of one of her songs is yet repeated 








ing her mournfu 











‘Oh how can I sing the praise of my love! 
His spirit still lingers around me. The grass 
that is growing over his bed of earth is yet too 
low ; its sighs cannot be heard upon the wind. 


Oh he was beautiful! 
Oh he was brave! 


I must not break the silence of this still re- 
treat; nor waste the time in song, when his 
spirit still whispers to mine. I hear it in the 
sounds of the newly budded leaves. It tells 
me that he yet lingers near me, and that he 
loves me the same in death, though the yellow 
sand lies over him. 


Whisper, spirit, 
Whisper to me. 
I shall sing when the grass will answer to my 
plaint ; when its sighs will respond to my moan. 
Then my voice shall be heard in his praise. 





Linger, lover! linger, 
Stay, spirit! stay! 
The spirit of my love will soon leave me. 
He goes to the land of joyful repose, to prepare 


4 OUR 


for better uses. 


do for our purpose 


Our Fike. 


The simile is, perhaps, 


think it not very complimentary, when they perceive its application. 


have lost sight of some clever little scraps that are worthy of preservation. 


—‘* Vous me voyez revenu de toutes mes erreurs ; je ne suis plus le méme 4d’hie 
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my bridal bower. Sorrowing must I wait, 


until he comes to conduct me there. 


Hasten, lover ; hasten ! 
Come, spirit ; come !”” 

Thus she daily repeated her pensive song. It 
was not long before a small bird of beautiful 
plumage flew upon the tree beneath which she 
usually sat, and, with its sweet and artless notes, 
seemed to respond to her voice. It was a bird 
of a strange character, such as she had never 
before seen. It came every day and sang to 
her, remaining until it became dark. ~ Her fond 
imagination soon led her to suppose it was the 
spirit of her lover, and her visits were repeated 
with greater frequency. She did nothing but 
sing and fast. Thus she pined away, until that 
death she had so frequently desired, came to her 
relief. After her decease, the bird was never 
more seen; and it became a popular opinion 
that this mysterious bird had flown away with 
her spirit to the land of bliss. But the bitter 
tears of remorse fell in the tent of Wawanosh ; 
and he lived many years to regret his false pride 


2 > 
and his harsh treatment of the noble youth. 


FILE. 


Every good housewife keeps a rag-bag, hung up in some out-of-the-way closet, 
or garret, or corner, to serve as a receptacle for rags, which she occasionally, and 
before she sells its contents to the pedlar, who collects stock for the paper-maker, 
examines carefully, to see that nothing is to be thus disposed of, which will serve 


rather coarse; and some may, possibly, 


But it will 


Our Fite reminds us of the rag-bag ; and especially, when 


Our monthly examination 


of this department has been sadly neglected for several months, and we fear we 


We 


intend, forthwith, to commence a rigid scrutiny,—a “searching operation’’—and 
we are encouraged in this undertaking by the success of an accidental peep, 
which disclosed the following verses, that have been neglected we know not how 


long, but which, except a few bad but very common rhymes, are quite clever. 


SOBER RESOLUTIONS. 


rau solr, et je 


Vie, et reparer par-la le scan 


I said, I felt her arrowy glance 
Within my bosom rankk 

I said, she had a cruel heart ; 
Also, a pretty ankle. 

I gravely spoke of suicide, 
Which shocked the fair Maria ; 

I chassé’d to the right, and said 
The same thing to Sophia. 


7 we meet with an article too good to be thrown away. 
4g 
pretends faire eclater aux yeux du monde un seudain changement de 
dale de mes actions passéss. Le Festin de Pierre, Act } 
I rinp that I am growing old : 
I ’m twenty in October. 
I must give up my college ways, 
I must become more sober. 
No more I 711 gallop through Cornhill 
Upon my long-tailed Nero 
But study Chesterfield, and be 
A Richardsonian hero. 
€ Confess, confess, my wicked heart 


Thy sins and follies various, 
Thy vanity and perjury 
Thy falsehoods multifarious 


*T was but last Thursday night | swore 
While walking a cotillion, 
Eternal and most desperate love 


No sweet Maria Mi 











Six hundred passion-breathing lines 
1 wrote 
The 


for six fair cousins ; 

Albums I ’ve enriched with verse, 
Are counted by the 

I ’ve scribbled rhymes of every sort 
Song, , Satire, sonnet 

An ode to Julia’s perfidy 
An ode ti bonnet 


eclogiuc 


Sarah’ 
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No more I ’ll flatter standing belles, 
Nor flirt with younger misses, 
Nor ask again for sympathy, 
Nor ask again for kisses. 
My strong ambition’s aim is now 
‘To be a bank director. 
ll cut the theatre. Ill go 
To Sunday evening lecture. 


To Jane and Ann I wildly raved, 
And wildly they received it ; 

[ told them that my heart was seared— 
Sweet creatures! they believed it. 

[ tried, like Byron, to assume 
Misanthropy and moping. 

[ called the world a selfish world: I 
I wore my collar open. 


The hours of youth and crime have gone ; 
Farewell to pristine manners— 
To broken vows, and broken gigs, 
Puns, Champagne and Havanas. 
The billiard markers mourn my loss, 
The hostlers of my change tell ; 
And oh! [’m reconciled at last 
‘To Primefit—suffering angel! 
Harvey Foreman, Baccalaureate 


I dropped my bird, like Kennedy ; 
I threw my fly, like Thornton ; 
And oh! how beautifully ranged 
My setters, Duff and Wanton. 
Dogs, guns, and rods I will eschew ; 
Flies, flints, caps, stocks and locks shun, 
And both my barrels shall go off 
At Cunningham’s next auction. 


If we had not arrived very near the foot of the concluding page of our fourth 


volume, we should insert a few more filings, which must now be deferred for another 


month. The only remaining space left us, must be filled with the following, 


which will be out of season, if postponed, and subject the patriotic writer to the 
loss of an office. 
INTERCEPTED LETTER TO PRESIDENT JACKSON, 
Dear GENERAL, 
I grow too familiar, I fear, 
But for you I have labored, and faithfully, here ; 
And when others are pressing, [ think it no shame, 
As I have been useful, to put in my claim 


When at discount you run, like the bank at Owl Creek, 
[ stuck to you closely, through thin and through thick, 
And now, when your credit is better than mine, 


It is just, and no more, Sir, to throw me a line 


My character stands without blemish or spot, 

And this I may say, Sir, if others will not; 

Besides, lest our blushes our fortune should smother, 
Six of us agree to spe ik well of each other. 


I should like a snug office, without any care, 

And in France or in Spain, if there be such to spare- 
But if I too late, or too small am for that, 

Give something, Great Sir, and I will not care what 


Your he id is too gray, | believe, to be oreen ; 

But what it will bring forth rexaains to be seen 
And prosperous times the Republic will see, 
When you put in high places more people like me 


END OF VOLUME POURTH 








